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THE TREASURY OF HUMAN INHERITANCE 


ISSUED BY 
THE FRANCIS GALTON LABORATORY FOR NATIONAL EUGENICS 


The Francis Galton Laboratory is issuing in parts at short intervals a collection of published 
and unpublished family pedigrees, illustrating the inheritance in man of mental and physical 
characters, of disease and of abnormality. 

Students of heredity find great difficulty in obtaining easy access to material bearing on 
human inheritance. The published material is voluminous, scattered over a wide and often 
very inaccessible journalistic area. The already collected although unpublished material is 
probably as copious, but no central organ for its rapid publication in a standardized form 
exists at present. The Eugenics Laboratory alone possesses several hundred pedigrees of 
family characteristics and diseases which it is desirable to make readily accessible. Many 
medical men possess similar material, and there is a growing desire among genealogists to 
pay more attention to family characters and supplement the merely nominal pedigrees current 
in the past. 

For a publication of this kind to be successful at the present time, it should be entirely 
free from controversial matter. The Treasury of Human Inheritance will therefore contain 
no reference to theoretical opinions. It will give in a standardized form the pedigree of each 
stock. This will be accompanied by a few pages of text describing the individual members 
of the stock, giving references to authorities, and, if the material has been published, to the 
locus of original publication. When necessary the characteristic will be illustrated by photography 
or radiography. In this way, it is hoped in the course of a few years to place a large mass 
of material in the hands of the student of human heredity. It will not cut him off from, 
but directly guide him to original and fuller sources of information. Further, the Treasury 
will provide students of eugenics and of sociology, medical men, and others, with an organ 
where their investigations will find ready publication, and where as time goes on a higher and 
more complete standard of family history than has hitherto been usual can be maintained. 
It is proposed to issue the Treasury of Human Inheritance in quarto parts at about quarterly 
intervals. Each part will contain about 6 to 10 plates of pedigrees and of such other illustrations 
as may be needful. 

The following parts have already been issued :— 

Parts I and II (double part) contain pedigrees of Diabetes Insipidus, Split-Foot, Poly- 
dactylism, Brachydactylism, Tuberculosis, Deaf-Mutism, and Legal Ability. Price 14s. net. 

Part III contains pedigrees of Angioneurotic Oedema, Hermaphroditism, Deaf-Mutism, 
Insanity, and Commercial Ability. Price 6s. net. 

Part IV contains pedigrees of Hare-Lip, Cleft Palate, Deaf-Mutism, and Congenital Cataract. 
Price 10s. net. 

Parts V and VI (double part) contain pedigrees of Haemophilia. Price 15s. net. 

Parts VII and VIII (double part) contain pedigrees of Dwarfs. Price 15s. net. 

Name and Subject Index to Volume I (Parts I—VIII) with Frontispiece Portraits of 
Sir Francis Galton and his Ancestry. Price 3s. net. 

The subscription to each set of four parts is 24s. and all communications with regard 
to pedigree contributions should be sent to: The Editor, Treasury of Human Inheritance, 
Eugenics Laboratory, University College, London, W.C. Subscriptions should be made payable 
to The Hon. Secretary, Galton Eugenics Laboratory, at the above address. 

Single parts may be purchased from Messrs Dulau & Co., Ltd., 37, Soho Square, London, W., 
either directly or through any bookseller. 


A Second Study of Extreme Alcoholism in Adults. 


I. Introductory: The History of Legislation concerning Inebriates*. 


“During the years 1865 to 1870, public opinion became impressed by the need 
for special legislation for the proper control and treatment of inebriates, on the 
grounds that such persons contributed to crime and lunacy, and caused nuisance, 
scandal, and annoyance to the public. At that time there was no process whereby 
an inebriate, who became a public offender, could be dealt with, except by short 
sentences of imprisonment; and no means whatever by which a private inebriate 
could be dealt with, however much he constituted himself a cause of nuisance or 
distress to his family. The futility of short sentences of imprisonment, for the reform 
of the inebriate offender, was fully recognised by prison authorities, by those who 
took an active interest in prison recidivists, and by magistrates, before whom the 
same drunkards repeatedly came, in no way improved by the only methods then 
applicable ; and was accentuated by certain notorious cases of persons who served, 
without improvement, hundreds of short sentencest.” 

This opinion led to the appointment in 1872 of a Select Committee which 
recommended that provision should be made for three classes of inebriates ; (a) those 
who could pay the whole cost of their maintenance and entered Retreats voluntarily, 
(6) non-criminal inebriates committed on the petition of relatives or friends, and 
(c) persons convicted of habitual drunkenness and committed by magistrates. The 
Inebriates Act of 1879, however, dealt with the first of these classes only, and merely 
permitted the establishment of Retreats into which inebriates could not be admitted 
unless they themselves desired control. 

Continued agitation resulted in the appointment of the 1892 Committee which 
again recommended that facilities should be provided for the compulsory committal of 
non-criminal inebriates on the petition of relatives or friends and for the compulsory 
committal of criminal inebriates. The Inebriates Act of 1898, although it did not 
adopt all these recommendations, was based on the Report of the 1892 Committee. 
It provided for the compulsory detention in Reformatories of two classes of inebriates. 
To be committed under Section I of the Act, an individual must be convicted of an 
offence punishable with imprisonment or penal servitude ; it must be shown that the 
offence was committed under the influence of drink or that drink was a contributing 
cause of the offence ; and finally it must be proved that the individual was a habitual 
drunkard. The working of this section of the Act has fallen almost entirely into the 


* This section is based chiefly on the Report of the 1908 Departmental Committee (England), 
Chap. I. p. 7. T loc. cté. p. 7. 
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hands of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, and in England and 
Wales, up to the end of 1909, only 473 inebriates had been committed under this 
Section while 2836 inebriates had been committed under Section II, which requires 
that an individual must be convicted of one of certain offences involving drunkenness, 
must have been convicted at least three times within the previous twelve months of 
any of these offences, and again must be proved to be a habitual drunkard. 

Various difficulties in the administration of these Acts led to the appointment 
in 1898 of a third Departmental Committee which reported, in regard to the non- 
criminal inebriate, that the voluntary principle was valuable and capable of further 
extension. The Committee recommended that inebriates should be allowed to enter 
into a statutory obligation to abstain from intoxicants and to make a voluntary 
application for the appointment of a guardian. Further it was proposed that power 
should be given to Judicial Authorities, on the petition of relative, friend, or guardian 
voluntarily appointed, to grant a compulsory order of guardianship or to commit to a 
Retreat. The powers of such guardians, voluntary and compulsory, were defined and 
improvements were suggested in the methods of licensing and managing Retreats. 

In regard to criminal inebriates, the Committee recommended the removal of 
various restrictions which made the early committal of these inebriates difficult, such 
as the necessity for proving three previous convictions within twelve months, that 
short periods of detention should be tried before proceeding to the maximum period 
of three years, that every period of detention should be followed by a period of 
probation not exceeding one year, that more attention should be paid to the after- 
care of the inebriates, and that the State should give financial aid to approved 
After-Care Associations. 

In Scotland, also, public attention has long been directed to the necessity for 
special legislation for the control of the inebriate, and a Departmental Committee, 
appointed in 1908, made recommendations which were in substantial agreement with 
those of the English Committee. 

The recommendations of these two Committees have been embodied in a Bill, 
now before Parliament, for the further amendment of the Inebriates Acts but this 
Inebriates Bill is likely to be completely overshadowed by the introduction of a 
Mental Deficiency Bill by the Home Secretary, under which very wide powers are 
asked for dealing with various classes of the mentally defective and, among others, 
the mentally defective inebriate ; but I shall defer consideration of these Bills until a 
later stage. 

It is highly desirable, however, that public attention should be directed to the 
experience already gained in the treatment of the inebriate, as there is considerable 
danger that the lessons to be learnt from that experience may be overlooked. 


Il. Material of present Memoir. 


Two years ago there was issued from the Galton Eugenics Laboratory a 
“Preliminary Study of Extreme Alcoholism in Adults*.” The term “extreme 


* Eugenics Laboratory Memoirs, No. xv. 
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alcoholism” was then and is now used in a perfectly definite sense, signifying that 
the individual who is thus described has been repeatedly convicted of offences which 
were committed under the influence of alcohol. The principal objects of that memoir 
were “to draw attention to the need for the publication of detailed accounts of each 
individual inebriate” and ‘‘to induce those in whose power it lies to tabulate and 
publish individual records.” The memoir was based on an analysis of the records 
of the Langho Inebriate Reformatory, published by Dr Gill in the Annual Reports 
of that Reformatory. These Annual Reports showed that “by a suitable choice of 
symbols, the account of 50 to 60 patients can be placed on a single page and 4 to 5, 
or, in the case of large institutions, 10 to 12 pages of printed matter would provide 
all the requisite data and furnish a permanent record from which all manner of 
investigations might start.” | 

From the records of the Langho Inebriate Reformatory were obtained particulars 
regarding the age, number of convictions, religion, and education of 333 female 
inebriates and in addition estimates of the mental condition, physical condition and 
conduct in the Reformatory of 207 of this number. 

The numbers on which this ‘“‘ Preliminary Study ” was based were therefore some- 
what small and the authors expressed their conclusions as follows, reminding their 
readers of the paucity of the data :— 

(i) If the intensity of the alcoholic mania be measured by the number of convictions, there 
appears for constant age little relation between alcoholism and physical fitness. 

(ii) There is a sensible relation between alcoholism and poor education and between alcoholism 
and mental defect. We consider it probable that the alcoholism is not due to the poor education 
nor is it to any marked extent productive of the mental defect, but the want of will-power and self- 
control, associated with mental defectiveness, is itself the antecedent of the poor education and of 
the alcoholism. 

(iii) The physically stronger, judged from religion (or race) the emotionally more excitable, 
and, judged from intelligence, the more mentally defective, tend more to alcoholism, and give when 
sober in the Reformatory most trouble. 

(iv) If alcoholism is the product of the association of emotionally excitable, physically stronger 
natures with want of mental balance, we see that it is rather the hereditary than the environmental 
factor to which in alcoholism, as in criminality, the first attention must be paid. It is a study of 
stock, not of environment, which must give us the real clue to the treatment of alcoholism. 

The study of the Langho data thus raised a number of issues of the highest 
importance but, even if it had no other result, the discussion of these problems was 
more than justified by the publication in the Annual Report for 1909 of the Inspector 
under the Inebriates Acts* of a considerable range of particulars regarding over 
one thousand inebriates. The data were collected by Dr R. Welsh Branthwaite, the 
Inspector under the Inebriates Acts, and mark a most important advance in the study 
of inebriety ; it is on a study of this material that the present memoir is based. 

In his Report, Dr Branthwaite gives a detailed account of the 166 male and 
865 female inebriates who were admitted to Inebriate Reformatories between 1st Jan. 
1907 and 31st Dec. 1909. The present investigation will deal almost entirely with 
the female inebriates, since the numbers in the case of the men are insufficient to give 


* Cd. 5799 (1911), pp. 55-93. 
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results on which much stress could be laid. It is very earnestly to be hoped that 
Dr Branthwaite will continue the collection and publication of such data in order 
that, when particulars of about a thousand male inebriates have been obtained, the 
special problems connected with inebriety in males can be investigated. 

It is very important that the homogeneity of the data should be recognised. 
Dr Branthwaite is himself responsible for the whole of the classifications of the 
inebriates. In his Report (p. 17) he says :— 

“These statistics, or something like them, might have been produced with less 
effort if they had been allowed to depend entirely upon the varied observations of a 
dozen individuals. In that case also a much longer list might have been compiled. 
But after mature consideration, it seemed better to restrict the number to 1000 or 
thereabouts, and enquire personally into every case so as to ensure one standard 
throughout. When qualities like mental condition, physical fitness or unfitness, 
conduct, education, or morality have to be standardised and pigeonholed according 
to merit, it seemed essential, above all things, that the personal equation of the 
observer should be a fixed quantity.” 

For each of these 166 male and 865 female inebriates, we are given particulars 
of age on admission to Reformatory, occupation, conjugal condition and, if married, 
whether living with husband or wife, whether, in the case of the women, the 
inebriates can be classed as “moral” or “immoral” where these terms are used in 
a special sense which will be discussed later. Details are also given regarding the 
number of the children of these inebriates, alive and dead, and in describing the 
alcoholic history of each, we are told, whether he or she drank regularly or 
periodically, the number of previous convictions, the duration of the alcoholism and 
the number of attacks of delirium tremens. Estimates are also given of the mental 
condition, physical condition, education and conduct of the inebriates while in the 
Reformatories and it is stated whether the inebriate is subject to fits or any organic 
disease. Finally, so far as information could be obtained, the relatives of the 
inebriates who were subject to insanity, epilepsy, habitual drunkenness and phthisis 
are provided. 


WI. General Discussion of Characters dealt with. 


(a) Sex. Although this memoir will deal almost entirely with female inebriates, 
it is of some interest to notice that while 865 women were committed to Inebriate 
Reformatories during the three years under review, only 166 men were committed 
during the same period. Since the present system was initiated, 473 men have been 
committed to Reformatories as compared with 2836 women, practically the same 
proportion between the sexes. Various reasons have been assigned to account for 
this striking preponderance of females, such as the deficiency in institutional accom- 
modation for men, the reluctance on the part of magistrates to commit men, and 
the difference between the effects of alcoholic excess upon men and women. Some 
interesting information on the last two points is provided in the Report on Licensing 
Statistics for 1910*. The main facts can best be expressed in tabular form. 

* Cd. 5816,5 19113 
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TasiE I. England and Wales, 1910. 


Persons aged 15 Convictions for | Persons convicted | Persons committed to 
and over drunkenness of drunkenness _ | Inebriate Reformatories 
Males......... 11,515,000 130,898 | ion 78 
Females...... 12,591,000 31,094 | 25,954 241 


TaBLE II. England and Wales, except the Metropolitan Police District, 1910. 


Number of previous convictions for drunkenness 
Persons convicted 
of drunkenness 


None 1—5 | 6—50 | 51—100 | Over 100 
Males #5 cots 85,935 54,517 22,032 9,246 | 134 6 
Females...... 14,421 7,102 4,236 | 2,915 | 140 28 
| 


TaB_eE III. Hngland and Wales, except the Metropolitan Police District, 1910. 


Number of previous convictions for drunkenness 
Persons convicted 
of drunkenness 
None 1—5 6—50 51—100 | Over 100 
Males......... 100,000 63,440 | 25,638 | 10,759 156 if 
Females...... 100,000 49,248 | 29,374 | 20,213 971 194 
Ratio of ) 
Females to 1 ‘78 1°15 1:88 6°22 27-71 
Males if 


Table I shows that although the number of males aged 15 and upwards is 
slightly less than the number of females at those ages, the number of convictions 
registered against males is more than four times as great as the number registered 
against females, and similarly the number of males convicted of drunkenness is more 
than four times as great as the number of females convicted of drunkenness. Yet 
only 78 males were committed to Inebriate Reformatories compared with 241 women. 
These figures apply to the whole of England and Wales in 1910 but, as the records of 
previous convictions are not given for the Metropolitan Police District, we must leave 
London out in dealing with the proportions of the sexes at various stages of habitual 
drunkenness, and it must be said that although these records of previous convictions 
give a complete account of previous convictions in the police court in which the last 
conviction was recorded, they are by no means satisfactory so far as convictions in 
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other police courts are concerned. Table II shows that the number of males who had 
not previously been convicted of drunkenness was nearly eight times as great as the 
number of female first offenders. As we increase the number of previous convictions, 
however, the proportion of females gradually increases until, in the extreme case, 
among those who have more than 100 previous convictions there are 28 women and 
only 6 men. In Table III these numbers are given as rates per 100,000 males and 
per 100,000 females convicted of drunkenness. Out of these numbers 63,440 males 
were first offenders while only 49,248 females were first offenders. Among those who 
had been previously convicted, however, women are in the majority and the table 
shows that while 7 males per 100,000 had over 100 previous convictions, among 
females the proportion is 194 per 100,000, nearly 28 times as many. 

This distinction between the sexes is so striking that advantage has been taken 
of the somewhat fuller details given in the Judicial Statistics of Scotland* to test this 
point further. It must be remembered however that we have in Scotland a very bad 
system of “forfeiting pledges” which must be taken into account. By the General 
Police and Improvement (Scotland) Act, 1862, Section 417, the provisions of which 
were re-enacted by the Summary Jurisdiction Act (Scotland), 1908, Section 14 and 
other Acts, it was laid down that “upon the apprehension of any person charged 
with any offence which may be competently tried before a court of summary criminal 
jurisdiction (other than the sheriff court) it shall be lawful for the chief constable... 
to accept bail or deposit...that such person shall appear on trial before such court.” 
If however the accused fails to appear for trial, the magistrate may declare the pledge 
forfeited and although he has power to issue a warrant for the arrest of the accused, 
this is seldom done and the forfeiture of the pledge ends the proceedings. Un- 
fortunately such cases are not regarded as ‘“ convictions” and a person who has been 
charged with drunkenness and has been “fined by consent” half-a-dozen times in this 
way, would be regarded as having no previous convictions and could not be dealt 
with under the Inebriates Acts. 

This system is very extensively used. In 1909 out of 155,404 persons who were 
proceeded against in Scotland for all classes of offences, 22,118 were dealt with by 
“forfeiture of pledges.” It is most often taken advantage of by persons charged with 
drunkenness and breach of the peace, 24°/, of the former and 14°/, of the latter being 
dealt with in this way. 

In the Judicial Statistics, the record of previous convictions does not include 
such cases and hence the statistics are of considerably less value than they would 
otherwise be. Even in the totals details are not given for the sexes separately and 
the whole system is unsatisfactory from every point of view. It is very desirable 
that in addition to the record of previous convictions the record of previous “ forfeiture 
of pledges” should be given. We are given however the previous convictions (where 
the word is used in this restricted sense) in greater detail than for England and the 
results are shown graphically in Fig. 1. 


* Cd. 5417, 1910. 
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Here again equal numbers of males and females convicted of drunkenness have 
been taken. If there were no relationship between sex and habitual drunkenness, we 
should have equal numbers of males and females at every stage, that is the ratio of 
females to males would be unity and we should obtain a horizontal line at a constant 
distance of one unit above the axis. But we see that instead of being horizontal, it 
is for those with no previous convictions below the unit line, that is the number of 
female first offenders is less than the number of male first offenders. As we increase 


THE RELATIVE INTENSITY OF ALCOHOLISM 
IN MAN AND WOMAN 


2A ee een ee a a 


RATIO OF WOMEN TO MEN 


SMALL SCALE 


21-50 51-100 101-150 " 151-200 201-300 
N° OF PREVIOUS CONVICTIONS 


Fie. 1. 
the number of previous convictions however we get an increasing preponderance of 
women. Among those with from 21 to 50 previous convictions there are three women 
to one man, while for persons with over 200 previous convictions, there are 32 women 
to one man. It seems to be true that here at least 


“.. men, at most, differ as Heaven and Earth, 
But women, worst and best, as Heaven and Hell.” 


One other important distinction between the sexes may conveniently be con- 
sidered here. In Table IV, I have given the conjugal condition of male and female 
inebriates. 
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Taste IV. Conjugal Condition of Male and Female Inebriates. 


Married Single Totals Percentage married 


Males......... 56 110 166 34 

All Inebriates 
Females...... 707 158 865 68 
Mentally Males oeeeeceee 34 (bth 1 it it 30 
Gefoctiye, (Bemales...c% 366 188 5b4 66 


We find that while 68 °/, of the women are, or have been, married, only 34 °/, of 
the men are, or have been, married. Among mentally defective inebriates 66 °/, 
of the women are married and only 30°/, of the men. Men therefore are far more 
willing to marry mentally defective women than women are to marry mentally 
defective men, although some account must be taken of the greater inability of the 
mentally defective man to support a household. When it is remembered that nearly 
half of the single women are known to have given birth to children, so that of these 
women at least 82°/, have married or, if single, have given birth to children, while 
out of the whole 865, only 44 are moral single women—only 44 have not rendered 
themselves liable to maternity—it will be clear that the problems of extreme 
alcoholism concern female inebriates to a much larger extent than males and that 
we may in the first place at least confine our attention to the females. 

(b) Age at Onset of Alcoholism, Duration of Alcoholism, and Age on Admission 
to Reformatory. These three characters may most conveniently be considered together. 
Of the three the statement of age on admission is the most trustworthy. The age at 
onset of alcoholism is obtained by subtracting the duration of alcoholism from the age 
on admission ; and hence any error in the estimate of the duration of alcoholism is 
repeated in the value given to the age at onset. An examination of the frequency 
distribution for the duration of alcoholism shows that there is a considerable tendency 
to use round numbers, e.g. 5’s and 10’s especially when the duration is more than 
ten years. This might have been masked by the use of five-year groups instead of 
two-year groups. The statements made do not depend on the unsupported testimony 
of the inebriates themselves. Every effort was made to obtain confirmation of their 
statements from police officers, relatives, etc., and the use of the record of convictions 
made it certain that the duration of alcoholism given was at least a lower limit to the 
actual duration. ‘ When no evidence has been available other than the statement of 
an inmate and when the statement has been at variance with a police record of a 
series of convictions for drunkenness, a date two years before the first conviction 
of the series has been taken as the time when habitual drunkenness presumably 
commenced, two years being estimated as the shortest period required to degrade an 
ordinary drunkard into the condition of one who is bad enough to be arrested for 
drunkenness and disorderly conduct.” 
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TaBLE V. Age at Onset of Alcoholism, Duration of Alcoholism and Age on 
Admission to Reformatory. 


§ | Relative chances Duration 
- 8 at each of 
oe 8 Boe age-group * ie Alcoholism 
Pe ne zB 
iS) 
Age ts S ae a a0 s iy rc By 
Groups . 3 Ea fa | aie x B a8 
2 |. | $4 | BB /228| & | 3 | 22 
& | gf | 28 32 = | és 
Ss ~~ = § our) <_< o's 
& og 2 ea) 
< = 
13- 25 — 857 29 a 1- @ 7 
16-— | 210 5 895 235 6 3- 47 47 
19- | 151 11 902 167 12 5— | 108 104 
22- 62 29 865 72 34 7— | 123 117 
25- 69 62 753 92 82 927 161 143 
28~— 75 95 675 iia a 141 LISS LO? 93 
31- 73 85 608 120 140 ge 45 37 
34— 53 106 554 96 191 15— 86 66 
37— 43 106 522 82 2038 Ve 4] 28 
40- 30 95 497 60 191 19— 65 42 
43- 31 81 468 66 173 21- 17 
46- 24 57 432 56 132 23- 6 3 
49- 14 37 375 37 Oat 25- 19 14 
52- 2 33 322 6 102 27— 4 4 
55- 1 21 264 4 80 29- 16 12 
58- 2 13 243 8 53 ie 2 2 
61- —_— 9 221 — 4] 33-— I — 
64— a 12 182 — 66 35- 4 4 
67- _ 4 150 — 27 37- — — 
70— ood 2 122 — 16 39— 5 3 
73- —- 2 93 — 22 49- 1 1 
Totals} 865 | 865 | 10,000 — — |Totals| 865 | 736 


The actual distributions are given in Table V. The average age at onset of 
alcoholism is 27°0 years, the average duration of alcoholism is 12°1 years and the 
average age on admission to Reformatories is 39°1 years. It will be noticed that 
the first and third of these averages differ by half a year from the averages given in 
the Government Report. This arises from the fact that the ages given are those at 
last birthday and hence the inebriates will, on the average, be six months older 
than the ages actually given, a poimt which has been overlooked. 

* These two columns refer to the commencement of alcoholism and to the attainment of the 
stage of extreme alcoholism, in the sense of committal. 
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In dealing with age at onset of alcoholism and age on admission to Reformatory 
we must, however, remember that the numbers of women in the general population 
steadily decrease with advancing age. Thus at age 46 there are only half as many 
women as at age 15 and at age 73 only a quarter as many. The number of women 
who begin to drink or are admitted to Reformatories at each age group per 1000 of the 
total female population at each age group would allow for this, but as the inebriates 
are certainly drawn in very different proportions from different sections of the com- 
munity, it has been thought better to use the age distribution of a working class 
district like Shoreditch as giving a better approximation to the age distribution of 
the class from which the inebriates are drawn. The age distribution, within the 
limits of age of the inebriates, of 1000 women in Shoreditch is given in Table V. 
Now the assumption we are making is that the age distribution of the Shoreditch 
women is the same as that of the population from which the inebriates are drawn. 
We do not know the total of this population but if we assume it to be V x 10,000, 
then the number of women between 13 and 15 will be NV x 857 and the age at onset 
— x 1000 per 1000. 

The quantity NV cannot be accurately determined but the factor 2°, x 1000 will 
give the relatwe chance of beginning to drink at this age group. This has been 
calculated for every age group, for the age at onset of alcoholism and for the age on 
admission and the results are given in the 5th and 6th columns of Table V. The 
effect of allowing for age in this way is to accentuate the numbers at the later ages. 

A study of the averages alone however gives a very inadequate impression of the 
facts. If we look at the actual distributions, we find that the age group at which 
the largest number of women begin to drink is from 16 to 19 years. The average age 
at onset of alcoholism is 27 years but 25 °/, of the inebriates begin to drink at the 
age of 18 or under, 50 °/, under the age of 24 and 75 °/, under 34. We see then that 
a large proportion of the inebriates begin to drink at the earliest age at which they 
can get access to alcohol. The distribution of age on admission to Reformatories on 
the other hand rises slowly and falls slowly and is more nearly symmetrical. The 
distinction between the two distributions is perhaps more clearly seen when the 
distributions are expressed graphically as in Fig. 2. 

Among the 865 inebriates who are considered here, 129 are undergoing a second 
period of Reformatory detention, so that in 736 cases the duration of alcoholism given 
is that before first committal to Reformatory. Particulars of the interval between 
onset of alcohol and first committal to Reformatory in these 736 cases is given in 
Table V. The average is only slightly less than among the whole body of inebriates, 
11°8 years, and we see that out of 736 cases, 319 only come under Reformatory treat- 
ment for the first time after more than 10 years of alcoholism, while in 75 cases more 
than 20 years of alcoholism precedes Reformatory treatment. This distribution is 
given graphically in Fig. 3. Whatever view be taken of the purposes to be served 
by the Inebriate Reformatories, it is clearly desirable that the inebriates should be 
dealt with at the earliest possible stage. 


of alcoholism rate for this age group will be 
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It should be noted that the age at onset of alcoholism given is that at which 
the inebriate began to drink, not that at which the first conviction took place. Had 
the latter information been published in the Report, it would have been possible to 
form some idea of the time that elapses between the onset of alcoholism and the 
first conviction. 
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Fig. 2. 


(c) Previous Convictions. The number of previous convictions is given for each 
inebriate. It must at once be admitted that the numbers given are only a lower 
limit to the actual number of convictions. On this poimt, Dr Branthwaite remarks : 
“Had we been able to produce a correct record of these imprisonments, the result 
would have been interesting and startling, but, unfortunately, this has not been 
possible. Inmates move about from town to town or from district to district system- 
atically, changing their quarters as each in turn becomes too hot for them. To 
obtain a correct history of convictions in each case would therefore mean a careful 
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search of many court records, and the use of precautions for identification to counter- 
act the confusion arising from the use of aliases. One case was closely followed 
some years ago with the result that the 30 or so previous convictions reported to us 
turned into 316; an extreme instance probably but one that illustrates the point. 
To have attempted such a full enquiry for over 1000 cases would have been impossible, 
and it has been necessary therefore to accept, unchallenged, the information supplied 
by the police, unless something more complete could be obtained from other sources.” 

In the present survey, there are some cases where the number of previous 
convictions is certainly understated. Thus No. 2999* is said to have had only two 
previous convictions. She has been drinking for 17 years, and is now in an Inebriate 
Reformatory for the second time, as a “Section I” case. Again No. 3143, stated to 
have had only 3 previous convictions and No. 2985 with only 4 previous convictions 
are both in Inebriate Reformatories for the second time. Both were committed 
under the Act which requires, for each committal, proof of three previous convictions 
within twelve months. 


DIAGRAM SHOWING INTERVAL BETWEEN AGE AT ONSET 
OF ALCOHOLISM, AND FIRST ADMISSION TO REFOR MATORY- 
(736 WOMEN.) 
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I have stated thus frankly every point that can be made against the trust- 
worthiness of the record of convictions, but its incompleteness may easily be 
exaggerated. The deficiency can only arise when, as suggested by Dr Branthwaite, 
the inebriate moves about from town to town. Some evidence presented to the 1908 
Departmental Committee on the Inebriates Acts seems to show that the inebriates 
remain in a single area to a much greater extent than might be supposed. In 
a Memorandum presented to the Committee, Mr G. Nelson, the Police Court 


* The numbers are those given in Dr Branthwaite’s Report. 
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Missionary at Marlborough Street, gives a return of 140 inebriates committed to 
Reformatories from that Police Court. Of these 74 were still in the Reformatories 
at the time the return was made but of the others, 44 or 69 °/, were again convicted 
at Marlborough Street after discharge. When it is remembered that some of these 
inebriates had only been at liberty for a very short time, and that some may have 
managed to keep out of the hands of the police for this limited time, it will be 
admitted that, in the great majority of cases, the inebriates continue to reside in the 
same police district and hence in those cases the full record of convictions will be 
obtained. 

It is unfortunate that the actual time that those women spent in prison has not 
been given. It is obvious that a number of long sentences will substantially reduce 
the possible number of convictions. Especially is this the case with those inebriates 
who have previously undergone a period of reformatory treatment. The sentence is 
usually one of three years but, as details are not given, no allowance for this is 
possible. The offences for which the inebriates have been convicted should also be 
given although the available records show that over 90°/, of the convictions are for 
offences involving drunkenness. 

Making 5 convictions the unit of grouping, we get the following distribution for 
the number of previous convictions (Table VI). 


TaBLE VI. Distribution of Numbers of previous Convictions. 


Number of convietions| 0- | 5~ |10-| 15-|20-| 25-| 30-| 35-| 40-| 45- 50-/ 55-| 60- 


EPOQUCROCT coonetes pos wos 89 }134|129/118| 79 | 70 | 54 | 48 | 32 | 31 | 21 | 10] 7 


Number of convictions| 65— | 70-| 75-| 80—| 85—| 90— | 95— 100-/105—110-|115-,120-/125- 


PREQUCNCY 2.246. tse2e% 5 PR fee get eee rekon ky beck foe p) LY 


Number of convictions} 130—|135-|140-—)145-)150-|155-'160- 165-| 170-175-| Totals 


Prequenicy 2.0, f.00ssus. 1 ik 0 1 1 il 0 0 1 1 865 


The average number of previous convictions is 24 while the standard deviation 
is 22 convictions. The highest number of previous convictions is 178 and it may be 
noted that the woman with this long record of drunkenness, now in an Inebriate 
Reformatory for the second time, is, after 22 years of drunkenness and at the age of 
44, still fit for hard work in the reformatory. She only suffers from varicose veins. 
She is however mentally defective and can neither read nor write. Of 13 women 
known to have been convicted over 100 times, only 2 are unfit for hard work ! 

(d) Number of Convictions per annum. If we divide the total number of 
convictions by the duration of alcoholism, we get the average number of convictions 
per annum. The values given are less satisfactory than they might be for two 
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reasons. In the first place, as has already been pointed out, the duration of 
alcoholism given is that from the onset of alcoholism and not from the date of the 
first conviction, so that in each case we have an initial period of varying length 
without any convictions at all. In the second place, since the lengths of the various 
sentences are not given, we do not know how long the inebriates were actually in 
prison. One or two long sentences would materially reduce the possible number of 
convictions. This latter objection is however less serious in the case of the women 
than in that of the male inebriates. 
The actual distribution is given in Table VII. 


Taste VII. Distribution of Numbers of Convictions per annum. 


Convictions per annum 


Frequencies 7.4: 5-s4e.. 1914 SITGAST | OS aS 4 TO} 4) 387 1 


The mean number of convictions per annum is 2°06. Now although the great 
majority of these women have been committed under Section II of the Inebriates 
Act, which requires proof of three previous convictions within a year, 97 of these 
women have been committed under Section I for which no previous convictions 
require to be proved. Among Section I cases the average number of previous con- 
victions is only 9, while among Section II cases it is 26. This accounts for a large 
number of the cases in which the number of convictions per annum is less than 
unity. 

(ec) Mental Condition. Of all the conditions associated with inebriety, it will 
generally be agreed that mental defect is by far the most important and it should be 
noted that here, as in all other conditions into which personal judgment enters, all 
the estimates have been made by Dr Branthwaite himself, so that the personal 
equation is at least constant. The inebriates are divided “into four groups 
according to mental state, (1) ‘Good,’ persons of average mental capacity on ad- 
mission to Reformatories or after six months detention, (2) ‘Defective,’ persons who 
are of low mental capacity, eccentric, silly, dull, senile, or subject to periodical 
paroxysms of ungovernable temper, (3) ‘ Very Defective,’ those who are insane but 
difficult to certify, imbeciles, and degenerates, and (4) ‘ Insane,’ those who have been 
certified and sent to asylums during their Reformatory sentence.... Those in the 
first class, apart from drunkenness, are mentally capable of earning their living in 
rivalry with persons who are not drunkards; those in the second and subsequent 
classes are mentally incapable of competing on equal terms with their normal 
fellows.” 

The classification of the mental condition of these inebriates is so important that 
some further quotations from the Report must be given in order that a clear idea of 
the mental status of the inebriate may be obtained. 

“Inmates of average mental capacity are just inebriates, such as are found in 
Retreats for voluntary patients or in private families. They are typical subjects of 
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constitutional peculiarity with insufficient power of self-control. Although so classed, 
and although not definitely defective, little difficulty will be experienced in finding 
traces of the three characteristics attributed to the defective. If there be no 
absolute defect, there are at least enough indications to warrant family resemblance. 
Misinterpretation concerning the meaning of occurrences, suspicion regarding the 
action of relatives, accusations of injustice, justification of erratic actions and denial 
of habitual drunkenness (despite ample evidence to the contrary) are symptoms to 
be found in many of them, pointing to traces of defect in intelligence and power of 
judgment. Disregard of truth, preference for undesirable company, carelessness as 
to business matters, wilful squandering of property without regard to the resulting 
misery to persons who should be protected, and neglect of domestic responsibilities, 
indicate an impaired moral sense. Imperfect control over impulse is similarly evident 
in the majority of these milder cases and can perhaps be recognised with greater 
ease than the foregoing.... Inebriates of average mental capacity earn their position 
in this classification of cases, not because defect is absent, but because it is less 
marked ; so little evident, indeed, in ordinary matters as to enable them apart from 
drunkenness to earn their living on equal terms with other persons in their own 
station in life.” 

It is thus clear that inebriates who are said to be of ‘“‘ average” mental capacity 
are only so when kept free from alcohol. The use of the word ‘‘average” to describe 
a group is always unfortunate and there is little doubt that those who are placed in 
this group are really below the average intelligence of the community. 

The “ Defective” and “‘ Very Defective” classes include “every person admitted 
to Reformatories who is found to be much below an average standard of mental 
capacity, but insufficiently so to justify a certificate of insanity. The chief character- 
istic symptoms observable in these cases are defective intelligence and power of 
judgment, perverted moral sense and imperfect control over impulse.” Further Dr 
Branthwaite says that “nearly all those classified as very defective were insane also, 
but escaped certification owing to the transient character of their symptoms, or by 
reason of the difficulty experienced in satisfying the certifying magistrate as to the 
definite delusion or hallucination. Moreover no attempt has been made to certify 
some cases of recurrent insanity when the attacks were of short duration, otherwise 
the repeated transfer of inmates between asylums and reformatories would become 
necessary.” 

The number of insane inebriates is thus considerably understated and includes 
only those who were actually certified as insane while under sentence. On the other 
hand, the number of inebriates who are only slightly mentally defective or of average 
mental capacity is to some extent understated because some magistrates hold that 
the words in the Act “not being amenable to any jurisdiction in lunacy ” indicate 
that only cases on the borderland of insanity are to be committed to Reformatories. 

Out of the 865 female inebriates, 311 or 36°/, are said to be of average mental 
capacity in the sense of the definition just given, 468 or 54°/, were mentally 
defective, 68 or 8 °/, were very defective and 18 or 2°/, were insane. In all, 554 or 
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64 °/. of these women are defective, very defective, or insane and are “mentally 
incapable of competing on equal terms with their normal fellows.” 

(f) Education. Very closely connected with the mental condition of these 
inebriates is the standard of education to which they have attained. The women 
have been divided into four groups, those with superior education, 34 in all, those 
able to read and write well of whom there are 268, those able to read and 
write only imperfectly of whom there are 451 and those who could neither 
read nor write numbering 112. Thus 13°/, of these women can neither read 
nor write while only 35°/, can at least read and write well. The classification 
of education is thus based on the mere ability to read and write. It is very 
difficult to get any estimate of the extent of illiteracy in the general population. 
Out of all the women who married in 1909 in England and Wales, only 1°3 °/, signed 
the marriage register with marks, the lowest percentage yet recorded, but un- 
fortunately the ages of these women are not given so that we cannot say how widely 
their age distribution differs from that of the inebriates on admission to the Reforma- 
tories and therefore the comparison is of doubtful validity. A statement of the 
percentage of illiterates, based on the method of signing the marriage registers, in the 
usual decennial age groups, would be a useful addition to the Registrar-General’s 
Annual Reports. 

In the “Preliminary Study of Extreme Alcoholism,” two different classifications of 
education were available. Under the heading, Formal Education, there was entered 
the kind of education that the inebriate had received, while under Effective 
Education, an estimate was made of the use which the inebriate had made of the 
education received. Although it is probable that the estimate of Formal Education 
was based to some extent at least on the Effective Education, the double classifica- 
tion was of distinct value. The relationship between the two classifications is shown 
in the following table, extracted from the “ Preliminary Study.” 


TasLe VIII. Formal and Effective Education. 


Formal Education FY 
Effective Education Totals 

El t 7 

arias: mt Imperfect Nil 
Superior education ............+6. 9 = a 9 
Can read and write well ......... 42 4 = 46 
Can read and write imperfectly 92 13 5 110 
Can neither read nor write...... 28 8 6 42 
FROtAIS a eewered tAtsewg tive ee 171 25 11 207 


It will be seen that, out of 207 women, only 11 are said to have received no 
education while 42 can neither read nor write. Again, out of 152 who are unable to 
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read and write well, in only 32 cases was there any want of educational facilities. It 
is clear then that inability to read and write comes in the main, not from any failure 
to receive education, but from an inability to take advantage of the education received. 
We have here therefore a character which is very largely determined by the mental 
condition of the inebriate while of school age and the standard of education reached 
by these women is thus largely a pre-alcoholic character. Until we can obtain the 
complete histories of these women from childhood, we can use it as such in 
estimating the effect of alcoholism on the mental condition of the inebriates. 

(9) Physical Condition. The test of physical condition adopted is the fitness 
of the inebriates for hard work. They are divided into only two classes, those fit for 
hard work and those incapable of such work. The hard work is that which might be 
expected “from persons earning their living in the classes of life from which inmates 
of reformatories are recruited” ; it comprises ordinary house-cleaning, laundry work, 
or kitchen work. Of the 865 women, 571 or 66 °/, are fit for hard work in the above 
sense, while 294 or 34°/, are unfit for hard work. We do not, however, know what 
proportion of the general population of the same age distribution are fit or unfit for 
such work so that no comparison is possible. 

(h) Organic Disease. There is of course an intimate relationship between 
physical condition and the presence or absence of organic disease. For the present 
purpose the inebriates have been divided into five groups in dealing with organic 
disease, and we find that 519 or 60°/, suffer from no organic disease, 152 or 18 */, 
suffer from general debility, 73 or 8°/, suffer from heart disease, 33 or 4°/, from 
syphilis and 88 or 10°/, from “other causes” where this term includes 16 cases of 
bronchitis and allied diseases, 10 cases of cancer, and 6 of phthisis. Dr Branthwaite 
in his Report (p. 41) gives a full list of these diseases, and lays great stress on the 
fact that in nearly all cases the disease is in a chronie condition. 

What part has alcohol played in producing these conditions? We have no 
sample of the general population with which we can compare the incidence of disease 
among the inebriates. There are several points however in Dr Branthwaite’s Report 
(p. 41) which deserve emphasis. The first is that these inebriates are under the closest 
medical supervision. ‘Every inmate of a Reformatory, as a matter of routine, is 
subjected on admission, and periodically afterwards, to a close physical examination 
not applied to persons in the same class in ordinary life. It is more than probable 
therefore that many of the milder conditions referred to in the ‘organic disease’ 
column would have escaped notice but for the admission of the subject to detention, 
and his compulsory examination.” Further, the medical officers are naturally anxious 
that no diseased condition should be overlooked and it must be remembered that to 
the inebriate the presence of organic disease means the possibility of escaping from 
the hard work of the Reformatory. All these circumstances tend to exaggerate the 
actual amount of organic disease among these inebriates and yet we find that 77 °/, 
of them are free from definite organic disease. 

After making due allowance for this more than usually complete statement of 
diseased conditions, are we to conclude that these conditions are due to the direct 
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effects of alcohol? This question has been discussed so fully by Dr Branthwaite that 
it seems best to give his own words. He says (Report, p. 40): 


“Tt is by no means clear, however, to what extent the actual drinking of alcohol is responsible 
for the production of the permanent tissue changes that must be inferred from these returns ; 
in other words, it is difficult to determine which of the many diseases are actually and directly 
due to the excessive use of alcohol, and which of them are merely associated with it as the 
result of attendant influences. The evidence before us is extremely conflicting and proportionately 
inconclusive. On the one hand standard medical text-books attribute many organic and functional 
disorders to the action of alcohol taken in excess, and monographs, written by influential persons, 
are devoted to a verbal and pictorial description of the prejudicial action of alcohol upon the 
human body when taken in excess and even in moderation. On the other hand medical men of 
experience, who have devoted their lives to the study and treatment of alcoholism, tell a somewhat 
different tale. Many of these persons declare that when confirmed inebriates have been protected 
from injury and exposure, uniformly well fed and maintained in good hygienic state, during their 
drunken years, the permanent physical injury (as distinct from temporary derangement) attributable 
solely to persistent drunkenness is small indeed; in the large majority of cases altogether absent. 
They say that when such persons are made sober and kept sober for two or three weeks, they 
usually become healthy individuals so far as physical condition is concerned, notwithstanding that the 
majority have been drinking heavily for many years.... Chronic alcoholism undoubtedly retards 
recovery from injury, causes temporary gastric and intestinal disorders, predisposes to pneumonia 
during heavy drinking and makes that malady exceptionally fatal, affects brain diseases to the 
extent already shown, and renders its victims susceptible to many fell conditions by causing neglect 
of hygienic principles, and by subjecting them to more opportunity for contracting disease. There 
is however, in the opinion of the writer, insufficient evidence to show that excessive indulgence 
in alcohol per se produces the amount of permanent injury to health that is attributed to it, or 
might reasonably be expected from it.” 


Although we cannot obtain any estimate of the numbers of women in the 
community who are suffering from the various diseases noted, we know at least the 
number of inebriates who have died during sentence and the death-rate in the general 
population. Can these figures be used to compare the incidence of disease among 
inebriates with that among the general population? The question is one of great 
difficulty. In the first place we do not know the extent to which the inebriates have 
been selected before being committed to Reformatories. Do inebriates who are 
seriously ill enter the Reformatories at all? On this point the evidence is somewhat 
conflicting. On the one hand, in the General Regulations for the Management and 
Discipline of Certified Inebriate Reformatories, it is laid down (Rule 66) that 
“Chronic invalids, incapable of earning their own livelihood, and persons who require 
special care and constant medical attention, or persons suffering from any contagious 
or infectious disease, shall not be eligible for an Inebriate Reformatory. Persons 
suffering from any organic disease in an advanced stage are not fit subjects for 
admission, and in all cases of pulmonary tuberculosis special precautions should be 
taken to prevent the communication of the disease to others.” On the other hand, if 
we study Table XIII of Dr Branthwaite’s Report for 1909, which gives particulars of 
all deaths of inebriates while under sentence, we see that inebriates in an advanced 
stage of tuberculosis are to be found in the Reformatories. 
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Details are given of the deaths of 44 inebriates who have died while under 
sentence and it will be seen that in all but 12 of these cases the disease was evident 
on admission. Unfortunately the time that elapsed between admission to Reforma- 
tory and death is not given. We find, however, it is said of three cases of phthisis 
that the disease was evident on admission and too advanced for more than temporary 
benefit to result from treatment. Further, it should be noted that with a few 
exceptions all the diseased conditions among the 865 inebriates were evident on 
admission. It would seem then that the actual amount of selection before admission 
is somewhat smaller than the Regulation just quoted would suggest. The informa- 
tion given in the Report is insufficient to test this point adequately. It is at least 
obvious that before being committed to an Inebriate Reformatory, a person must 
be well enough to become drunk (and in most cases disorderly also) and it is natural 
to suppose that, apart altogether from any Regulation, persons found to be in an 
advanced state of disease after arrest would be sent to hospital rather than to 
Inebriate Reformatory. Further, the close medical supervision under which the 
inebriates live while under sentence must have a marked effect in reducing the 
death-rate among them while under sentence. Any discussion of the mortality of the 
inebriates while under sentence must therefore be to some extent inconclusive. 

One other point must be considered. May it not be the case that all the 
inebriates who are at all unfit die before they reach the stage at which they would 
be committed to Reformatories and that the more fit survive? To test this point 
completely we should require the complete alcoholic histories of a number of women 
from the onset of alcoholism, but in the absence of such data, it may be said that an 
average duration of alcoholism of 12 years lends little support to such a view. 

In all 2767 women have been committed to Inebriate Reformatories. How 
many deaths would occur among women of the same age in the general population ? 
The actual age distribution of these 2767 women is not given in a form that can be 
used (i.e. not in the usual decennial groups), but we may safely assume that it does 
not differ widely from that of the 865 women for whom individual ages are given. 
We find then that of 865 inebriates, 318 are between 35 and 45 years of age. Now 
the death-rate among women in England and Wales during the decade 1891—1900, 
in this age group, is 9°59 per1000. From 318 inebriates we may thus expect 3:0496 
deaths per annum. Repeating this operation for every age group we get the 
following results (Table IX). 

Out of 865 inebriates we thus expect 9°5911 deaths per annum or 30°6804 out 
of 2767. Now in the majority of cases, the sentence was one of three years committal to 
Reformatory. Actually the average sentence was 2°68 years. A number of women 
owing to death, or non-completion of sentence, were not under observation during the 
whole period of their sentences ; on the other hand the age distribution taken is that 
of the inebriates on admission. The ages at the middle of the period of observation 
will be more than a year greater than those given and this will increase slightly the 
number of expected deaths. These two factors may be left to cancel each other and 
we shall be safe in taking 24 years as the average period of observation. Multiplying 
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the annual number of deaths by 23, we thus find that out of 2767 women under 
observation for 24 years we may expect 76°7 deaths, if their death-rate is the same 
as that of the general population. This is greatly in excess of the 39 deaths which 
actually occurred among the female inebriates and we see that the death-rate among 
inebriates while under sentence is only half that of the general female population of 
the same age distribution. 


TaBLe IX. Deaths from all causes. 


Ages Age Distribution | Death rate per 1000 Expected 
of Inebriates in England and Wales Deaths 
15- 6 3°67 0220 
20- 39 4°46 1739 
25- 281 6:08 1:7085 
35- 318 9:59 3°0496 
45—- 158 14:74 23289 
55- 47 28°44 1:3367 
65- 16 60-72 ‘9715 
Totals 865 — 95911 


In making this comparison we have, however, assumed that we may fairly 
compare these inebriates with the total female population of England and Wales. 
The comparison ought to be made with women of the class from which the inebriates 
are chiefly drawn. At present there is no means of doing so, since mortality rates for 
different classes of women are not available. The Registrar General however pro- 
vides such data for men in Decennial Supplements, Part II. It was thought that 
the class among men to which these inebriates most closely corresponded was that 
of general labourers, and this was confirmed when it was found that out of 166 male 
inebriates 61 were classed as general labourers and 23 as belonging to other indefinite 
occupations such as hawkers, general dealers, rag-pickers, etc., who have an equally 
high death-rate. Now the death-rate among general labourers is 2°235 times that 
of all males, the ages taken being between 25 and 65. On the assumption then that 
the class from which the inebriates are chiefly drawn bears the same relationship to 
the total female population as do general labourers to the total male population, we 
should expect 171 deaths from 2767 inebriates while under sentence. As we have 
seen the actual number is only 39. ; 

Before discussing the weight to be attached to this result we ought perhaps to 
consider the mortality among the inebriates from certain diseases. Special attention 
is devoted in the Report to the relationship between inebriety and malignant disease 
and the conclusion is reached that the mortality from cancer “is more than eight 
times greater than that which obtains throughout the country.” I find however 
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that in comparing the incidence of cancer among inebriates with that in the general 
population, the cancer death-rate in the general population taken is that of females 
of all ages (including infants), that no correction has been made for differences of 
age distribution, and that sickness rates have been assumed as equivalent to mortality 
rates, so that it seems desirable to go into this question more fully, discussing at the 
same time the death-rate among inebriates from phthisis. 

The facts are that out of 865 inebriates 10 suffered from cancer and 5 died 
during sentence, 6 women suffered from phthisis of whom 1 died during sentence 
and there were 8 deaths from all causes. Out of 2767 inebriates, the total number 
committed to Reformatories, 24 suffered from cancer of whom 10 died from cancer, 
6* died from phthisis and there were 39 deaths from all causes. These figures must 
be compared with the sickness and mortality rates from cancer and phthisis among 
non-inebriate women of the same age distribution and of the same social class. The 
inebriates form so small a proportion of the whole that the rates among the non- 
inebriate will differ very little from those of the whole population. Sickness rates 
are not available and we must thus confine our attention to mortality rates. The 
first step is to find what number of deaths from cancer and phthisis are to be 
expected in a sample of the general population of the same size and age distribution 
as those of the inebriates. The method is the same as that already used in dealing 
with deaths from all causes and the results are as follows :— 


TaBLE X. Deaths from Cancer and Phthisis. 


Cancer Phthisis 
Age 
Ages | Distribution 
of Inebriates | Death rates | Expected | Death rates | Expected 

per 1000 deaths per 1000 deaths 
15- oO 027 0002 1:290 0077 
20- 39 039 0015 1591 0620 
25- 281 175 0492 1:923 5404 
35- 318 891 2833 2121 6745 
45— 158 2°323 3670 1-642 2594 
55- 47 4-099 1927 1-239 0582 
65- 16 5:829 0933 ‘807 0129 
Totals 865 = 9872 — 16151 


We thus find that out of 865 women we should expect ‘9872 deaths per annum 
from cancer and 1°6151 deaths from phthisis, if their death-rates were the same as 
those of the total population of England and Wales at the same age groups. Hence 


* This includes one death from “Phthisis and heart disease, both conditions of long standing 


and progressive.” 
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from 2767 women under observation for 24 years the expected deaths number 7°9 
from cancer and 12°9 from phthisis. If as before we assume that the class from 
which the inebriates are drawn bears the same relationship to the total female 
population as general labourers do to the total male population, we get finally that 
the expected deaths from cancer number 14°9 and those from phthisis number 34°1. 
Actually there were 10 deaths from cancer and 6 from phthisis. 

What weight must be given to these results? As they stand, they show that 
the death-rate from all causes among inebriates while under sentence is only half 
that of the total female population of England and Wales and is less than a fourth 
of the death-rate of the class from which they are drawn, if the assumptions made 
in arriving at the death-rate among this class be accepted; the death-rate among 
inebriates from cancer is slightly less and from phthisis is decidedly less than in this 
class. The lower death-rate from phthisis is possibly due, to some extent at least, 
to selection before admission and close medical supervision after admission to the 
Reformatories. On the other hand it must be remembered that the Imperial German 
Bureau of Statistics* recently came to the conclusion that the alcoholic as a class 
suffer less from tuberculosis than the non-alcoholic. Professor Karl Pearson has 
recently called attention to this resultt and his words may be quoted here :— 


“The data are provided by the Leipzig Krankenkasse and the alcoholic are those upon whose 
sickness cards the doctor had» written ‘P’ (= potator), ‘Chronische Trunksucht,’ ‘Delirium Tremens’ 
or ‘Sauferwahnsinn’; the distinction is thus between immoderate drinkers and the remainder. For 
1000 observed persons tuberculosis of all kinds occurred in the following proportions for three age 
groups : 


TABLE XI, 


Ages 


Tuberculosis 15—34 35—54 55—74 


Aleoholic | ,,N°8-. | Alcoholic | ..N-. | Alcoholic | , NO 


Alcoholic Alcoholic Alcoholic 
Cases of sickness ... 4-2 6°7 74 10:2 9-4 10-0 
Days of sickness ... 259 529 408 858 644 824 
Deathgnerecsceeter es 1:39 1:90 1:34 3°32 4°72, 3°92 


The official report recognises that with tuberculosis the sickness and mortality results are more 
favourable to the alcoholists than to the total population. The explanation given is of course 
not that alcohol protects the consumer from the tubercle bacillus, but that the men of better 


* Krankheits u. Sterblichkeitsverhiltnisse in der Ortskrankenkasse Sir Leipzig wu. Umgegend. 
Untersuchen tiber den Einfluss von Geschlecht, Alter wu. Beruf. Bearbeitet im kaiserlicher Statistischen 
Amte, Bd. 1. Teil c. 8S. 190—8. 


+ ‘The Fight against Tuberculosis and the Death-rate from Phthisis.’ Questions of the Day and 
of the Fray, No. 1v. p. 16 (Dulau and Co.). 
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physique are those who take more readily to alcohol. An analysis of the trades followed shows this 
to be the case, precisely as Miss Elderton and I found for the Edinburgh data*.” 


A study of the mortality of women who are at the beginning of their alcoholic 
careers, from, say, the date of first conviction, would be of the utmost value but the 
necessary data are not available. Some light may be thrown on this point by a 
study of the mortality of the inebriates after discharge. In only one series of 
observations are we given the ages of the inebriates and the time they were under 
observation. Dr Gill in his Report for 1910 on the Langho Inebriate Reformatory 
gives particulars of the after-histories of 227 inebriates. Of these 13 died and 10 
were not traced, so that we have 13 deaths out of 217 inebriates. Now the average 
age of these inebriates on admission to the Reformatory was 36°7 years, the average 
sentence 2°9 years and the average period of observation after discharge was 2°5 years. 
Thus at the middle of the period of observation after discharge the average age of the 
inebriates was 42°1 years. Now the death-rate among all women in England and 
Wales for the decade 1891—1900 in the age group 35—45 was 9°59 per 1000 per 
annum, while at the age group 45—55 it was 14°74. At 42°1 years it may be taken 
as 10°3 per 1000 per annum. Hence out of 217 women under observation for 2} years 
we expect 10°3 x 217 x 2°5 +1000 = 5°59 deaths per annum on the basis of the general 
death-rate in England and Wales at the same age groups. But if as before we assume 
that the class from which the inebriates are chiefly drawn differ from the total female 
population of England and Wales to the same extent as do general labourers from all 
men, we must multiply this number, 5°59, by a factor 2°235 reaching as our expected 
number of deaths, 12°5. The actual number of deaths was 13. 

Now the selection of the inebriates took place before admission to the Re- 
formatory and the actual period of observation was from 24 to 7 years after 
admission, so that the effects of selection after an average of 5 years would be very 
small. In such circumstances we see that the death-rate among inebriates is only 
slightly greater than the death-rate of the class from which they may reasonably be 
expected to be drawn, and this difference itself is not significant. 

The proportion of deaths from cancer to deaths from all causes is decidedly high ; 
experience seems to suggest that women suffering from cancer often take alcohol in 
order to mitigate pain and this may account for some at least of the excess. 

Dr Branthwaite raises a very interesting point in discussing the relationship 
between prostitution and cancer of the mammary and generative organs. After 
correcting for differences of age distribution, we find that 71 °/, of the cancer among 
inebriates affects those organs while in the general population the proportion is 53°/,. 
Among inebriates who are prostitutes the percentage rises to 87°5 °/, compared with 
52,°/, in the general population. The numbers are small however and do not justify 


* Elderton and Pearson: ‘A First Study of the Influence of Parental Alcoholism.’ (Dulau and Co.) 
In the Medical Temperance Review, May, 1912, p. 75, Professor Sims Woodhead speaks of these results 
as if they referred to tuberculosis among brewers’ employees. They refer of course to all occupations ; and 
therefore Professor Woodhead has apparently not read the paper he deals with. 
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further analysis, but the point is an important one and ought to be tested on wider 
data. 

None of those prostitutes who had cancer are marked as having had syphilis also, 
but it is not quite clear from the Report whether other and less severe forms of 
disease have been recorded in addition to the principal disease ; certainly no case of 
an inebriate having two diseases at the same time is noted among the 865 female 
inebriates dealt with in this memoir. Only 33 women are said to have had syphilis, a 
surprisingly small number when it is remembered that 447 women out of the 865 are 
known to have led immoral lives before committal to Reformatories. Many more 
however are said to have suffered from syphilis at some time during their lives. 
“Many of the women bear the stamp of congenital syphilis, wizened and wasted 
appearance, stunted growth, prominent forehead, asymmetrical skull, deformed teeth, 
etc., which, if there is anything in immunity, may account to some extent for their 
freedom from infection.” It should also be noted that cases of primary syphilis are 
not admitted to Reformatories. 

Considerable attention has lately been paid to the relationship between cancer 
and syphilis. Thus Professor Rutherford Morison recently stated* that ‘Cancer and 
syphilis are very firm allies and syphilis often provides a suitable site for the lodge- 
ment of cancer. If a person over 60 years of age contracts syphilis, his death from 
cancer may be anticipated.” Dr F. von Esmarch is more definite. After giving 
particulars of various cases, he says{ that ‘“‘ unter der in den letzten Jahren in meiner 
Klinik beobachteten Sarcoma mehr als die Hilfte zu den Syphilnomen zu rechnen 
waren und durch ante-luétische Behandlung geheilt werden konnten.” The question 
is one of great interest and it is to be hoped that further data may be collected in 
order that the point may be settled. 

It is hardly necessary to discuss in detail the other diseases on the list but it 
should be noted that not a single case of cirrhosis of the liver occurs among these 
865 female inebriates. Since Reformatories were opened there have only been two 
very doubtful cases of cirrhosis of the liver out of over 3300 inebriates. The Medical 
Officer of the Reformatory in which they occurred says, “I think these cases are 
suffering from cirrhosis of the liver, but of course it may not be due directly to the 
action of alcohol. In neither case can I get a history of excessive spirit drinking.” 
Dr Branthwaite states that ‘‘no instance of haematemesis, other than one or two 
caused by gastric ulcer, has ever been treated in any such institution, and no case of 
hepatic dropsy has come under observation....The conspicuous absence of disease of 
the intestinal tract, disease of the kidneys, and gout, is worthy of mention.” 

(1) Delirium Tremens. Out of the 865 female inebriates 61 are known to have 
suffered from delirvwm tremens while six} cases are marked doubtful. In every one 


* British Medical Journal, 19 Nov. 1910, p. 1573. 

+ ‘Ueber die Aetiologie und die Diagnose der bisartigen Geschwilste, insbesondere derjenigen 
der Zunge und der Lippen.’ Verhandlungen der deutschen Gesellschaft fiir Chirurgie. 18% Congress, 
u. S. 120—142. Berlin, 1889. 

t{ In the Report p. 32 it is stated that seven cases are marked ‘doubtful’ but I can only 
trace six. 
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of these doubtful cases, however, ‘there were good reasons for supposing an attack. 
A history of heavy drinking followed by a sudden seizure, removal to a workhouse 
infirmary, detention there for a week or ten days of which the inmate knew but little, 
except that he had been ‘off his head,’ with a history of rapid recovery and discharge, 
is fair presumptive evidence of delurium tremens.” In the present study, it was 
assumed that in such cases an attack had actually occurred. If therefore we include 
the doubtful cases we find that only 7:7 °/, of these women had suffered from deliriwm 
tremens. This is surprisingly small and Dr Branthwaite gives particulars of a series 
of 561 heavy drinkers admitted to a Retreat. The sex of these inebriates is not: 
stated but it was found that 308 or 37 °/, had a history of deliriwm tremens. Apart 
from the difficulty in obtaining complete returns among inmates of Retreats, 
Dr Branthwaite considers that there is a real difference between such cases and 
inmates of Reformatories. “The former,” he says, “can drink enormous quantities 
of alcohol and remain phlegmatic until incapable; the latter become excited, turbulent 
or dangerous, after imbibing a comparatively small quantity. The former, having 
adequate means, can afford to drink continuously ; the latter cannot. The Retreat 
ease often drinks steadily until he is brought up by an attack of delirium; the 
Reformatory inmate after drinking a comparatively small quantity renders himself 
liable to arrest and is saved from the same result by a few days’ or weeks’ sobriety 
in prison. On these grounds it is probable that fewer cases of deliriwm tremens will 
always be found among Reformatory inmates than among Retreat patients and that 
the figures now presented may be more approximately correct than at first appeared.” 

(k) Epilepsy. Out of 865 female inebriates, 43 were found to be epileptic, of 
whom one became insane during detention. 5°/, of the inebriates, sane or insane, 
were thus epileptic. This is far in excess of the proportion in the general population. 
The medical investigators of the Royal Commission on the Feeble-Minded* found 
that out of a total female population of 1,215,117 in certain representative areas, 
there were 637 sane epileptics, a proportion of ‘05°/,. If we add -02°/ + for the 
proportion of insane epileptics we get a total of ‘07 °/,. The proportion of epileptics 
is thus more than seventy times greater than in the general population. 

Now epilepsy is generally recognised to be a hereditary defect; we have 
already seen that feeble-mindedness, another hereditary defect, is also associated 
with inebriety to a very marked extent and it is thus clear that these inebriates 
belong to a class of degenerates whose defects will almost certainly be transmitted 
to their children. 

(Ll) Conduct. It has already been explained that the State Inebriate Re- 
formatories, although originally intended for Section I cases, are now used almost 
exclusively for inebriates who cannot be controlled in the Certified Inebriate 
Reformatories, whether they were committed under Section I or Section II. Such 
inebriates are only admitted to the State Reformatories after it has been found that 
the discipline of the Certified Reformatories is insufficient. Out of 44 inebriates 

* Report, Vol. vi. p. 57. 
+ 60th Report of the Commissioners in Lunacy, p. 150. 
G. M. XVII. 4 
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received into the State Inebriate Reformatories at Aylesbury and Warwick during 
1909, only 4 were received direct from a committing court; the rest were trans- 
ferred from the Certified Inebriate Reformatories on the ground of refractory 
conduct. A classification of this kind, although quite definite, is not without serious 
disadvantages owing to the fact that these ‘ uncontrollable” cases form so small a 
proportion of the whole; these inebriates were however further classified into four 
groups in dealing with conduct, the well-behaved of whom there were 597, the 
manageable numbering 164, the troublesome numbering 63 and the very troublesome 
numbering 41. The ‘“‘ very troublesome” thus correspond more or less closely to 
the “ uncontrollable” class who have to be sent to the State Inebriate Reformatory. 
Although all these 865 inebriates were committed for disorderly conduct of one form 
or another, we see that 69°/, give no trouble when kept free from alcohol, while a 
further 19°/, are said to be “manageable,” i.e., although liable to give trouble, they 
can be controlled if tactfully handled. 

(m) Civil Status. I have already shown that female inebriates are far more 
often married than male inebriates. If we consider the civil status of the female 
inebriates in greater detail we find that out of a total of 865 women, 277 are single, 
176 are married women living with their husbands, 254 are married women living 
apart from their husbands and 158 are widows. In order to discuss the relationship 
between civil status and inebriety in the general population we require to know the 
distribution of civil status among all women of the same class (apart from inebriety) 
and of the same age distribution. This cannot be obtained directly, but an approxi- 
mate value can be obtained by considering the distribution of civil status among 
women of (a) all England and Wales and (b) the Metropolitan Borough of Shoreditch. 
I consider the distribution of civil status in Shoreditch, although not altogether 
satisfactory, a better approximation to the distribution of civil status of the class 
from which these inebriates are drawn than that of all England and Wales. The 
method by which these distributions are obtained is shown in Table XII. We find. 


TasLe XII. Civil Status and Inebriety. 


Single Married Widowed 
Ages Totals 
Inebriates beef mac Shoreditch} Inebriates Hire ore Shoreditch] Inebriates ee reap Shoreditch 
15- 6 5-9 5:9 _— “J ‘1 — =e Be ig 
20- 33 28°3 24:7 6 10°6 14-2 — oH “oP oo 
25-— 120 95:5 67-4 133 180°7 205°8 28 48 78 281 
35- 79 58°9 33°3 18] 238°7 255°3 58 20°3 29°4 318 
A5— 28 21°5 12:4 89 111°4 107°9 4] 25:1 37°8 158 
55— 9 5D 4:0 16 26°8 23°4 22 14:7 19°6 47 
65- 2 18 15 5 5:9 4:6 9 8:3 9:9 16 
Totals 277 217°4 149-2 430 574-2 611°3 158 ioaa 104:7 865 
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for instance that there are 281 inebriates between the ages of 25 and 35 of whom 
120 are single women. Now out of 9349 women aged 25—35 in Shoreditch, 2242 
are single; thus $842 x 281=67°4 single women might be expected out of 281. 
Repeating this operation for each of the seven age groups and summing the results 
we find that in Shoreditch, among women of the same ages as the inebriates, there 
would be 149 single women, 611 married women and 105 widows, while in all 
England and Wales, there would be 217 single women, 574 wives and 73 widows. 
It is thus clear that there is a very large excess of single women among these 
inebriates. They marry to a much less extent than the women of a working class 
district like Shoreditch. Our satisfaction at this state of affairs in view of the large 
amount of mental defect among these women must be moderated by the knowledge 
that these 277 single women have had 210 children and that this number is almost 
certainly understated. 

Of the 430 married women, 254 or 59 °/, were living apart from their husbands. 
We cannot obtain any estimate of the number of women in the country who are 
permanently living apart from their husbands but the proportion must be very small, 
since in only 7°/, of cases were women enumerated at the 1901 Census as being 
away from their husbands on the night of the Census. This 7 °/, includes all cases 
of temporary absence so that, as might indeed be expected, married inebriates are far 
-more often separated from their husbands than in the general population. 

(n) Occupation. In dealing with the occupations of these inebriates, I have 
divided them into three classes, (i) housewives, (ii) women who are industrially 
employed and (iii) women who are said to have no occupation. There are 160 women 
who are entered as housewives. These are married women who are performing 
ordinary household duties, and in all but 23 cases are living with their husbands. 
Of those who are industrially employed, 476 in all, 188 are classed as domestic 
servants, 76 as laundresses, 68 in dressmaking and allied occupations, and 54 as 
hawkers, flowersellers, etc. In 229 cases the women are said to have no occupation, 
but, in all save 29 cases, this means that these women are prostitutes, “living upon 
the proceeds of immorality,” the exceptions being married women living with their 
husbands but taking no part in household duties, married women living apart from 
their husbands on separation allowances, or widows subsisting on means of their own. 
It must be remembered that the occupations given are those which were followed 
by the inebriates just before committal; for an adequate study of the relationship 
between occupation and inebriety, we require the whole alcoholic histories of these 
women. The most striking point that arises in dealing with the occupations of 
these inebriates is the fact that prostitution forms the sole means of livelihood of at 
least a quarter of them ; it is a fact, however, that must be faced. 

(0) Morality. The inebriates are divided into two classes in dealing with sexual 
morality. The term “immoral” has been used to describe “only those women who 
have been convicted of prostitution or ‘soliciting’ (as shown by police court records) 
unless very good evidence of a life of prostitution could be obtained from other sources. 
In our statistical tables only 24 very clear cases, without history of police prosecution, 
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are included as immoral; the rest are so described owing to convictions recorded 
against them for prostitution or offences that imply prostitution.” It is thus clear 
that the term “moral” is used in a very special sense, and is applied only to those 
who are not known to be prostitutes. ‘‘ No woman who has cohabited with one man, 
living with him as his wife but without going through any form of marriage, has been 
included among the immoral; nor have some single women been so included who 
have given birth to children during early life, but have subsequently lived decently 
moral lives, so far as could be ascertained.” There are 14 single women classed as 
“‘moral” who have given birth to children of whom 10 have had one child and one 
each with 2, 3, 4, and 6 children. 

Using the terms in the way thus indicated we find that 418 women are classed 
by Dr Branthwaite as “moral” and 447 as “immoral.” It is hardly possible to 
obtain anything but an extremely vague appreciation of the proportion of women in 
the general population who would be classed as “‘immoral” in the sense in which the 
term is used here, but it will at once be admitted that it falls far short of the 52°/, 
of immoral women among these inebriates. This high proportion of immoral women 
and the even higher proportion of mentally defective women among the inebriates 
mark them as a class apart. 

(p) Regular or Periodic Drinking. The inebriates are also divided into regular 
and periodic drinkers, there being 576 of the former and 289 of the latter. The 
classification is so vague and indefinite that it lends itself admirably to verbal dis- 
quisition and is therefore in high favour with writers on alcoholism. Dr Branthwaite 
is more than doubtful of the value of the distinction and his views are expressed in 
the following quotation from his Report (p. 31): “Those of us who have dealt with 
many hundreds, even thousands, of units belonging to both classes, are not prepared 
to endorse the definite distinction implied by the separate consideration and separate 
naming of these types. We consider that although clinical characteristics may 
possibly justify a division into ‘regular’ and ‘periodic,’ the fundamental condition 
underlying both states is the same, and separate naming only leads to confusion. 
Moreover, there is no line of demarcation between the two extremes, some cases 
being neither periodic nor regular, others sometimes periodic and sometimes regular. 
Both classes are inebriates in every sense of the word, and it is better to consider 
them as such, than attempt a distinction that cannot be maintained. Apart from the 
mere fact of regularity or periodicity, both classes present the same clinical features 
and require practically the same treatment. Amongst many specimens of both types, 
now indiscriminately mixed in institutions for inebriates, it is impossible by any 
characteristic to sort them into classes without enquiry into previous history.” 


IV. The Methods of measuring Relationships between the various Characters. 


This discussion of the average age of the inebriates, of the range in number of 
convictions, of the percentage who are mentally defective, etc., has enabled some 
picture to be formed of the main characteristics of the inebriates. So far however 
we have discussed each of these characters separately; we must now go a step further 
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and discuss the relationships between the various characters; we must consider, for 
instance, whether those of average intelligence or those who are mentally defective 
are convicted more often, whether mental condition or physical condition is more 
closely related to the duration of alcoholism. 

How are these relationships to be measured? It is obviously not sufficient to 
state that there is a close relationship between one pair of characters and some 
relationship between another pair. We must find a quantitative measure of these 
relationships, we must express them in numbers. Various ways of reaching this 
quantitative measure of the closeness of such relationships have been suggested. 
Some are found with a minimum of labour but it is unfortunately the case that the 
simpler the method, the less the reliance we can place on the result. 

In dealing with these data in the Report, Dr Branthwaite has used exclusively 
the “method of percentages,” and it must be frankly stated that the use of this 
method in the present case can only mislead since the values obtained depend on the 
way in which the material is divided. Whatever be the actual relationship we can, 
in fact, obtain as small a value as we please for the relationship by the method of 
percentages, by dividing the material in special ways. 

How misleading the method of comparing percentages or proportions may be, 
can be seen from the following example taken from a recent Text-book on Statistical 
Methods* where this method is unfortunately recommended. It is used to investigate 
the relationship between deaf-mutism and imbecilityt. The facts expressed in 
tabular form are as follows: 


TABLE XIII. 


Class Deaf-mute Not Deaf-mute Totals 


48,431 48,882 
32,464,323 | 32,479,118 


eteteses 32,512,754 | 32,528,000 


From this table the author finds that: 
“the proportion of imbeciles among deaf-mutes was 29°6 per thousand, 
and the proportion of imbeciles in the whole population was 1:5 per thousand,” 
or otherwise : 


“the proportion of deaf-mutes among the imbeciles was 9-2 per thousand, 
and the proportion of deaf-mutes in the whole population was 0°5 per thousand.” 


He then states that ‘“ either comparison exhibits very clearly the high degree of 
association between the attributes.” Now the difference between the proportions is 


* G. Udny Yule: An Introduction to the Theory of Statistics, pp. 30, et seg. 

+ Mr Yule warns the reader that the data in this case are not quite trustworthy but ignores 
the fact that a far greater error is introduced by his method of measuring the association between 
the characters concerned. 
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in the one case 281 per 1000 and in the other 8°7 per 1000, and the fact that these 
values are not the same is sufficient to condemn the method. There are however 
more serious objections to its use. The closest possible relationship between deaf- 
mutism and imbecility would exist if all imbeciles, and none others, were deaf-mute. 
Then the proportion of imbeciles among deaf-mutes would be 1000 per 1000 and 
among those who are not deaf-mutes, 0 per 1000, so that the maximum difference is 
1000 per 1000. On the other hand, if there were no relationship between imbecility 
and deaf-mutism, the proportion of imbeciles would be the same among the deaf- 
mutes as among those who are not deaf-mutes, so that the difference between the 
proportions would be nil. In the example given the difference is actually 28 per 
1000 so that this relationship is ‘028 up the scale of association, which hardly indicates 
a “high degree of association.” If we consider rows instead of columns, we get a 
coefficient of 009, still very small. How then does the author come to the conclusion 
that this table exhibits a ‘“ very high degree of association” ? The answer is a simple 
one; although this table is given to illustrate the method of proportions, he has 
actually estimated the closeness of the relationship by another equally simple and 
equally erroneous method, and has used the coefficient’ of association. With the 
method of proportions, we can obtain as small a value as we please; with the co- 
efficient of association, as /arge a value as we please. Thus the method of proportions 
gives coefficients of ‘028 and ‘009* while the coefficient of association is ‘91. There 
are doubtless statisticians who find that the property of these coefficients of assuming 
any value is of some advantage but their inclusion in a text-book on statistical 
methods is decidedly unfortunate. 

The method of comparing averages suffers from the same defect. This method 
is usually applied to cases where one character is quantitative and the other is 
qualitative. We find, for instance, that inebriates described as of good mental 
condition had an average of 15°4 previous convictions while those who were mentally 
defective had an average of 28°8, a difference of 13°4 convictions. What meaning are 
we to attach to this difference? Does this represent a close or only a slight relation- 
ship? Does this difference, like the coefficient of association, vary according to the 
way in which the material is divided? ‘This can at once be answered by dividing the 
material in another way, taking the insane and very defective together and comparing 
their convictions with those of the defective and of average mental condition. In 
this case the difference between the averages is 20, when the division was taken 
between the defective and those of average mental condition the difference was 13°4, 
so that here again we have a method which depends to a very large extent on the 
way in which the material is divided. 

How then are these relationships to be measured? The standard method is the 
correlation coefficient. This can be used directly in all cases where both characters 
are quantitative, provided that the regression is linear ; if the regression be not linear, 
then the correlation ratio should be used. In dealing with qualitative characters the 


* The square root of the product of these two coefficients gives Mr Yule’s “theoretical 
value of r.” 
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coefficient used must depend on the nature of the distributions, and experience shows 
that qualitative characters in man tend to follow more or less closely the normal 
curve of error, approximate to the “cocked-hat” type of curve. Further, there are 
so very few distributions for which the normal curve cannot be considered as a first 
approximation that in the absence of any information regarding the real nature of 
the distributions, we may safely assume that the coefficients obtained on this 
assumption will be approximately correct, and whatever the nature of the distribu- 
tions, the coefficients of correlation obtained in this way can still be regarded as 
“coefficients of association.” 

The correlation coefficient is zero when the two characters under consideration 
are independent and unity, when the relationship is one of perfect dependence. If 
large values of one character are associated with large values of the other, the 
correlation coefficient has the positive sign; while if large values of one are associated 
with small values of the other, the correlation is negative, and may thus range from 
—l1 to +1. 

The correlation ratio is essentially without sign but it is usual and convenient to 
determine signs in this case also. The method adopted here is to suppose that the 
direction, worse to better, in the case of any qualitative character such as mental 
condition or conduct, is the positive direction. Hence when we find that the more 
intelligent inebriates behave better, we give to the relationship the positive sign. 

No difficulty arises with quantitative characters such as age, number of con- 
victions, etc., and when dealing with qualitative characters we naturally consider 
those who are mentally defective, physically unfit, badly educated, have records of 
organic disease, of fits or delirium tremens as worse than those who are of average 
mental capacity, physically fit, well educated and with no histories of organic disease, 
fits or delirium tremens. When we deal with the classification of the inebriates into 
regular or periodic drinkers, there is less to guide us; but throughout the present 
memoir it has been assumed that regular drinkers are, for the purpose of determining 
signs of correlation cofficients, ‘‘ worse” than periodic drinkers. The distinction is 
of course purely conventional. A positive correlation between mental condition and 
conduct will thus indicate that the more intelligent inebriates behave better than the 
mentally defective inebriates, while a negative correlation between morality and number 
of convictions indicates that the immoral have more convictions than the moral. 

No attempt has been made however to give signs in the case of civil status or 
occupation. Widows, for instance, can be placed with single women so far as 
morality is concerned; when considering their ages, however, we find that they are 
at opposite ends of the scale. It is thus impossible to obtain a consistent method of 
assigning signs to the correlation coefficients. The values given merely indicate 
departures from independence and, when looked at from this point of view, give 
valuable information. | 

In addition to discussing the direct relationships between pairs of characters, it 
will often be necessary to examine the mutual relationships between three or even 
four characters. Perhaps an example will best show how this necessity arises. 
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In his Report (p. 39) Dr Branthwaite discusses the relation between physical 
fitness and the duration of the alcoholism. This relationship is expressed in per- 
centages as follows (Table J of the Report) : 


TABLE XIV. , 
Years addicted to drunkenness 
| Condition Totals 
5 and 
Sates 6—10 11—20 | 21-30 | 31—40 | 41—50 
UEP Erie sari lars eat 96 216 214 38 7 I b71 
Unfit: sem 30 104 130 24 5 1 294 
le OURS Seca tase 126 320 344 62 12 1 865 
Percentages of | 93.8) | 39-50 | 37-79 | 38-71 | 41-67 | 100-00 | 33-99 
| vuntit to totals 


Dr Branthwaite then argues that “the figures also demonstrate the influence of 
continued drunkenness and the life associated with drunkenness in the making of the 
unfit. The definite and regular increase in the percentage of the unfit with every 
additional decade of habitual drunkenness is unmistakeable.” 

This table furnishes another striking example of the danger of using the method 
of proportions in estimating these relationships, for the actual correlation between 
physical fitness and duration of alcoholism is only —*17._ We cannot however assert 
that even this low value of the correlation coefficient represents the effect of long 
continued alcoholism on the physique of these inebriates, because it is obvious that 
apart from any question of alcoholism the number of women who are unfit for hard 
work will naturally increase with age, and that a woman with a record of over 30 
years of drunkenness will naturally be considerably older than the woman with less 
than 5 years of drunkenness. It is perhaps hardly necessary to show that physical 
unfitness increases with age. I have given, however, in Fig. 4, for members of the 
Manchester Unity Friendly Society, the average number of weeks of sickness at 
different ages. Between 20 and 30, the curve is nearly horizontal and this is due to 
the medical examination on entrance to the Society which cuts out all the unfit. 
Every man must have reached a certain definite standard of health before being 
admitted to the Society. After age 30, however, the number of weeks of sickness 
increases steadily with age, showing that the amount of physical unfitness increases 
with age. These men of course are a selected body and there is at present no 
sickness experience with which that of the inebriates might be compared. The 
experience of the Post Office section of the contributors under the Insurance Act will 
probably give the fairest comparison. 

It is clear then that, in determining the effect of long continued alcoholism on 
the physique of the inebriates, it is necessary that we should eliminate the effect of 
age. This is done by means of a partial correlation coefficient which measures the 
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relationship between the duration of alcoholism and the physique of these inebriates, 
for a constant age. 

We have seen that the direct correlation between the duration of alcoholism and 
the physical condition is —*17*. On the other hand the correlation between age and 
physical condition is —*46 and that between age and duration of alcoholism is +42. 
From these values we find that : 


the correlation between duration of alcoholism 

a . + 04, 
and physique for a constant age is 

while the correlation between age and physique | __, y 
for constant duration of alcoholism is i 


MANCHESTER UNITY FRIENDLY SOCIETY 
AVERAGE WEEKS OF SICKNESS 
PER MEMBER PER ANNUM. 


WEEKS OF SICKNESS. 


AGE. 
Fig. 4. 


Thus duration of alcoholism, independent of age, has no effect on physique ; while 
age, independent of duration, of alcoholism, has a very marked effect. If it be 
objected that this might be due to the elimination of all the weaker inebriates before 
the later ages are reached, while the older inebriates are merely those who started to 
drink late in life, it should be noted that the average duration of alcoholism for all 


* On the assumption that the distribution of physical condition is approximately Gaussian. 


G. M. XVII 5 
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inebriates is 12°1 years, while among those who are at least 55 years of age it is 18°5 
years, and this gives no support to such a view. 

The importance of these partial correlation coefficients in this as in every branch 
of social investigation is so great that it seems desirable that some illustrations of 
their use should be given directly from the data. Table II in the Appendix gives the 
relationship between age and duration of alcoholism. If we deal with successive 
columns, we get the distribution of duration of alcoholism among groups of inebriates 
who are, within narrow limits, of the same ages, while if we consider successive rows, 
we get the distribution of age among inebriates whose alcoholism has lasted the same 
length of time. We can now go a step further and break up the numbers in each cell 
into the fit and the unfit. We can thus find from the columns the average duration 
of alcoholism of fit and unfit among inebriates who are of constant age*, while from the 
rows we get the average ages of inebriates with the same duration of alcoholism. 

Using all the rows and columns from which averages may safely be calculated, 
we get: 

Taste XV. (a) Age Constant. 


Average duration of Alcoholism 
Ages Differences 
(Years) 
(i) among the fit | (ii) among the unfit 
25- 8530 8462 + ‘068 
28-— 10:488 10°352 + ‘136 
31- 11:148 11-084 + *064 
34- 11:924 13°358 — 1-434 
37- 12-742 15-714 —2°972 
40- 13-448 13°352 + *096 
43- 14716 13-428 + 1-288 
46- 13-454 14-250 — ‘796 
49_ 16°874 13°904 + 2-970 
52—- 14°308 12°600 + 1:708 


(b) Duration of Alcoholism Constant. 


Average ages 


ee Differences 

a (i) among the fit | (ii) among the unfit ae? 
35°236 40:963 —5:°727 

34606 41-038 — 6:432 

34°858 42-949 — 8-091 

ih 36°175 42-583 — 6:408 

13 36°319 40-252 — 3933 

15 37°795 45°358 -— 7:563 

17 39°142 43-117 —3:975 

19 42-082 48°205 — 6:123 


* There is of course some variation within the three-year age groups, but this is small and for 
present purposes may be neglected. 
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We see then that when we take age constant, the differences between the 
average duration of alcoholism among fit and unfit are all small. It is essential to 
notice that every difference is small; if we sum up the results by means of an average 
of these differences, when we take constant ages, the average duration of alcoholism 
among the fit is ‘113 years, or about six weeks, longer than among the unfit. This 
corresponds to a partial correlation coefficient of +°04. On the other hand, when we 
make duration of alcoholism constant, we find that the average age of the unfit 
is 6042 years greater than ‘that of the fit, corresponding to a partial correlation 
coefficient of —*44. We see then that the increase in the percentage of the unfit 
with every additional decade of drunkenness is merely an indirect effect of age. 

The point is so important that it has been further illustrated graphically. In 
Fig. 5 we have the relationship between age and physical fitness. At 16 years of 
age less than 10 °/, of the inebriates are unfit for hard work and the percentage rises 
steadily until at 70 over 95°/, are unfit for hard work. In Fig. 6 the continuous 
line gives the relationship between duration of alcoholism and physical unfitness. 
Figs. 5 and 6 are drawn so that they may be directly compared, and it is at once seen 
that the relationship between physique and age is much closer than that between 
physique and duration of alcoholism. The dotted line in Fig. 6 shows how much of 
the latter relationship is due to the indirect effect of age. It was reached in the 
following way. I calculated in turn the average ages of the women in each duration 
of alcoholism group. From Fig. 5 I then obtained the percentages of women who are 
unfit at these ages. This gives the percentage of women who would be unfit inde- 
pendent of duration of alcoholism and these figures were then plotted on the diagram 
and joined by a dotted line. It is then clear that age is sufficient to account for all 
the observed relationship. It should be clearly understood that although averages 
and percentages are given in these illustrations of the use of partial correlation 
coefficients, as measures of degrees of relationship they are of no value apart from 
the correlation coefficients and can only be used after the latter have been deter- 
mined. 


V. The Relationship between Alcoholism and Mental Defect in the General 
Population. 


Before we discuss the relationships between age, number of convictions, mental 
and physical condition and so forth, among the inebriates, it is desirable that we 
should consider, just as was done in the “ Preliminary Study,” the extent to which 
the inebriates are differentiated from the general population in respect of mental 
defect. 

We must take in the first place a sample of the women of the general population 
of such a size that it will include, in the proper proportion, 865 convicted inebriates. 
This sample will then be made up of four classes. We shall have convicted inebriates 
who are of normal intelligence, convicted inebriates who are mentally defective, and 
women who are not convicted inebriates, normal and mentally defective. We have 
already seen that out of 865 inebriates, 311 are normal and 554 are mentally defective. 

5—2 
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AGE, DURATION OF ALCOHOLISM, 
AND PHYSIQUE. 


100 


PERCENTAGE UNFIT 


64 aover 


PERCENTAGE UNFIT 


1-6 7-12 13-18 19-24 25-30 OvERSO 


DURATION OF ALCOHOLISM 


Fia. 6. 


We do not know directly the numbers of normal and mentally defective women among 
those who are not inebriates. Let these be x and y, and we can form a fourfold 
table as follows : 
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TasLe XVI. 

Mentality Convicted Inebriates Rest of Population Totals 
Wormial tases gextdend 311 e 3ll+ea 
Mentally defective 554 y | 554 +y 

LOUIS ice tne wrerts | 865 “+y 865 +a+y 


It remains to determine the values of x and y. They are not known directly 
but can be obtained if we know (a) the proportion of mentally defective women 
in the general population and (b) the proportion of convicted inebriates in 
the general population. The amount of mental defect in the general popu- 
lation was considered very fully in our “ Preliminary Study” on the basis of the 
statistics of mental defect among school children. It was considered safe to take 
‘618 °/, and 1:09 °/,, the percentages of mentally defective children in Liverpool and 
London respectively, as limiting values. In further justification of the use of these 
figures it may be said that in the Report of the Royal Commission on the Feeble- 
Minded, it is stated that, in England and Wales, “the total number of mentally 
defective persons, including certified lunatics, may be estimated to be 271,607 or 
‘83 °/, of the population.” In the present investigation I have taken ‘5 °/, and 1°5°/, 
as the extreme values, so that there can be no doubt that the actual percentage 
of mental defect in the general population really lies between these limits. 

The determination of the ratio of convicted inebriates to the general population 


is more troublesome. Let this ratio 5 = R. Then it may fairly be assumed that 


this ratio will be nearly stable and hence that the ratio of the increase in the number 
of convicted inebriates, less the deaths among the total convicted inebriates, in or out 
of Reformatories, to the increase in the population from which the inebriates are 
drawn, will also be equal to &. According to this sample of inebriates, their ages run 
from 17 to 75. The statistics refer to the period 1st Jan. 1907 to 31st Dec. 1909, 
so that we can use the year 1908 in estimating the increase of population. The 
increase in the population between the ages of 17 and 75 is equal to the number of 
woman aged 16 in 1907 less the number of women aged 75 in 1908, less the number 
of women aged 16—74 who died in 1908. We thus find that the increase in the 
population is approximately 202,847. 

The increase in the number of convicted inebriates equals the number of new 
convictions (A,) less the number of deaths of convicted inebriates in or out of Refor- 
matories. It was found that the average number of new convictions was 274°875. 
Let \,.P be the number of deaths in the general population between 17 and 75, A,J 


the number of deaths among convicted inebriates.. Then J= RP and \J= = EAP. 


Let Ma K , the ratio of the death-rate among the convicted inebriates to that among 
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the general population at the same ages. Now A,P, the number of deaths in the 
general population aged 17—75, =129,193. 

Thus Alek xX 129,193, 


Now if the proportion of inebriates in the general population is fairly constant, we 
shall have that, very nearly, 
I. Increase of I. rw 
P~ Increase of P” 8P 
8I— KR x 129,193 - 
6P 3 
» R=8I+{202,847 + K. 129,193}. 


hence R= 


What value are we to assign to K, the ratio of the death-rate among inebriates 
to the death-rate in the general population? This cannot be determined directly, 
but we shall be safe in assuming that the true value of K lies between 1 and 2, Le., 
that the death-rate among inebriates is not less than that of the general population 
and not greater than twice that of the general population. 

On this assumption we get 


R=:000,827,837 when K=1, 

R=:000,595,957 when K=2, 
But the total population between 17 and 75 in 1908 was estimated at 11,439,108 ; 
thus T= 9470-31 -K=1 
or = 6817 1 k= vi 


It is now possible to complete the fourfold table. We have estimated that the 
proportion of mentally defective women in the general population is 


isle cr he 
as Pag r 005 or (i) ‘015 


and that the ratio of convicted inebriates to the whole is 


865 


——————— . 2 5 : 
ees ty (a) 000,827,837 or (b) :000,595,957 


Combining these two pairs of equations we obtain four values for # and y and 
hence four possible fourfold tables. 

But the maaimum correlation will be got by taking the minimum percentage of 
mental defect with the minimum death-rate among inebriates, while the minumum 
correlation will be obtained when the mental defect and the death-rate among in- 
ebriates are at a maximum, and the limits of the correlation will be obtained from 
these two cases. 

We thus obtain the following tables : 
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TaBLE XVII. Percentage of mental defect="5°/,. K=1. 


Mentality Convicted Inebriates Rest of Population Totals 
Normal meus sscte<s: 311 1,039,356 | 1,039,667 
Mentally defective 554 4,670 5,224 

Totals 22-30 865 1,044,026 1,044,891 


TasLeE XVIII. Percentage of mental defect=1'5*/,. K=2. 


Mentality Convicted Inebriates Rest of Population Totals | 
Normal @sesses. sea ee 311 1,429,364 , 1,429,675 
Mentally defective 554 i 21,218 21,772 

Totals 7e.220..5 «0: 865 1,450,582 i 1,451,447 


From these tables we obtain by the usual methods the following tables : 


I. 12°8694=r+ 4:0519 7° + 8°3562 7° + 8°4657 7 + 2°4988 7° — 1°1538 1° 
+1°1166 77+ 1°2547 7° -— 9144 7°+°28307".... 


II. 4°7085 =r+3°'5165 7° + 58748 7° + 3°7585 7° — 1°2900 7° — 1:9642 7° 
+2989 7".... 
These equations lead to 
(1) r='82+4'01, (2) r= 694-01. 

We thus reach the conclusion that, on the assumptions made, the correlation 
between mental defect and inebriety in the general population lies between °69 and 
‘82, and although the assumptions made vary between very wide limits, the extreme 
values of the resulting correlation coefficients lie within ‘13 of each other. These 
assumptions are probably the most reasonable that can be made in the present state 
of our knowledge and we are on fairly safe ground in asserting that the relationship 
between inebriety and mental defect is about ‘76. We have thus reached a definite 
measure of a relationship on which every authority on alcoholism has laid the 
greatest possible stress. We must not, however, hastily assume that the mental 
defect is due to the alcoholism, but reserve this, one of the most important questions 
in the whole study of inebriety, for later consideration. 


VI. The Relationships between the Characters dealt with. 

The correlations between every pair of characters considered are given in 
Table XIX (pp. 40 and 41), together with their probable errors and the methods 
by which they have been obtained. The letters, P.M., indicate that the correlation 
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TaBLeE XIX. The Relationships between 
Age at onset Duration of No. of ir i Mental Hducati 
Characters Age of alcoholism alcoholism convictions pee anne condition elamagis 
ee + °767 +009 | + -422+-019 | +-1694 -022 | —:011 + 023 | —:125 + 023 | —-154 + -022 
So". a en, Goes P.M. P.M. P.M. P.M. 4-row 4-row 7 
Age at onset + ‘767+ 009 — ‘264+ °021 | —-215+ 022 | —-093 + 023 | — 085 + -023 | + -061 + -023 
of alcoholism ih a as P.M. P.M. P.M. 4-row y 4-row 7 
Duration of +'422+°019 | —-264+-021 + 559 + 016 — +180 + 022 | —-175 + 022 
alcoholism ee 1 ae P.M oF ee 4-row y 4-row 
No. of ‘oti +°169 +022 | —-215+-022 | +:559+-016 —*352 + 020 | —:270 + 021 
0. of convictions P.M. P.M. PM oe Bee 4-row 7 4-row 7 
No. of convictions | —-011+-023 | —-093 + 023 — 336 + 020 | —:190 + 022 
per annum POM. PMA eho VO i) a 4-row 7 4-row y 
Mental convenes 125 +023 | —-085 + -023 | —-:180+ -022 | —-352+-020 | —-336 + 020 + 548 + 029 
ee RE Per te 4-row 7 4-row 7 4-row 7 4-row 7 4-rowg > 29 4-fold r 
Fijocaion —'154+°022 | +-061+ 023 | —°175+ -022 | —-270+-021 | —-190 + 022 | +-548 + -029 
ort 4row 9 4row 7 4-row 7 4-row 7 4-row 7 4-fold ¥|| eae 
Phusical comtion tan 463+ 018 | —-371+-020 | —°167 + -022 | — 043+ -023 | +-050 + -023 | + -348 + -035 | +-169 + -037 
See Sores Bi-serial r Bi-serial 7 Bi-serial Bi-serial 7 Bi-serial 4-fold r 4-fold r 
O Pee Feria (eisai 020 | — +287 + 021 | —*126 + -023 | — -059 + 023 | + -058 + 023 | + -347 + 034 | +-177 + 037 
Ligonier 5-row 9 5-row 7 5-row 7 5-row 7 5-row 7 4-fold r 4-fold r 
Tislicwhey teemhenee hak 066 + 023 | +:184+-022 | —-156+-022 | —-4044+-019 | —-328 +-020 | + -135 + -054 | + -030 + -054 
: Bi-serial r Bi-serial r Bi-serial 7 Bi-serial Bi-serial + 4-fold r 4-fold r 
Fite — 082 + 023 | —-025 + 022 | —-084 + 023 | —-031+-023 | +-007 + -023 | + -323 + -058 | +353 + -057 
Bi-serial 7 Bi-serial 7 Bi-serial 7 Bi-serial 7 Bi-serial + 4-fold r 4-fold r 
Odadusk +°093 + 023 | + 156+ -022 | —-116+-023 | —-213+ -022 | —-243 + -022 | + -460 + -033 | + -280 + 037 
4-row 7 4-row 7 4-row 7 4-row 7 4-row 7 4-fold r 4-fold r 
Civitetetas 379+ °020 | -351+-020) +163+-022) -268+-021] -298+-021] -110+-023| -064+-023 
4-row 7 4-row 7 4-row 7 4-row 7 4-row 7 Bi-serial Bi-serial 7 
Gooner "2144 °022*| +2304 -022*| -191+4-022*| +2614-021*| -284+4-021*| -1204+-023| -085+-023 
y 3-roWw 7 3-row 7 3-row 7 3-row 7 3-row 7 Bi-serial 7 Bi-serial 7 
Moralit +°410+ 019 | +-483+ -018 | +071 +023 | —-309+ -021 | —-357 + -020 | + 098 + -037 | —-007 + -037 
y Bi-serial 7 Bi-serial 7 Bi-serial + Bi-serial r Bi-serial 7 4-fold r 4-fold r 
Regular or periodic | —-080 + -023 | —:134+ -022 | + -065+ -023 | + -075+-023 | +-131 + -023 | —-127 + 038 | — 044 + -038 
drinking Bi-serial r Bi-serial 7 Bi-serial 7 Bi-serial r Bi-serial + 4-fold r 4-fold r 


* A correlation ratio based on three columns is hardly justifiable, but no satisfactory method of dealing with 
material classified in this way is yet available. In order to test what reliance is to be placed on these values, 
I have calculated contingency coefficients, based on 5 x 3-fold tables, with the following results:—Age: ‘224, Age at 
onset: ‘223, Duration: +196, Convictions: ‘338, Convictions per annum: ‘329. These values are on the whole in good 
agreement with those found by the 3-row 7 method. 
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the Characters in Pairs. 
— sbi. 
; , ae Recul 
buble one recone: Fits Conduct Civil status Occupation Morality Seana : 
drinking 
— 463 + 018 | — 357 + -020 | + 066 + 023 | —-082 + 023 | +:093+-023| 379+ -020| *-214 4-022 | + -410+-019 | —-080 + -023 
Bi-serial r 5-row 7 Bi-serial + Bi-serial r 4-row 7 4-row 7 3-row 7 Bi-serial Bi-serial + 
— 371 + 020 | —-287 + 021 | + °184 + -022 | —-025 + 022 | + 1564+ -022| 3514-020 | *-230 + 022 | +-483 4-018 | — 134 + -022 | 
Bi-serial 7 5-row 7 Bi-serial 7 Bi-serial 7 4-row y 4-row 7 3-row 7 Bi-serial r Bi-serial 7 | 
— +167 + 022 | —-126 + 023 | —-156 + -022 | — -084 + -023 | —-116 + -023 | +163 + -022 | *-191 + -022 | +-071 + -023 | + -065 + 023 | 
Bi-serial r 5-row 7 Bi-serial 7 Bi-serial r 4-row 7 4-row 7 3-row 7 Bi-serial r Bi-serial 
— 043 + -023 | —-059 + 023 | —-404 + 019 | —-031 + 023 | —-213+-022| :268+-021 | *-261 +-021 | —-309 + -021 | +-075 + -023 
Bi-serial r 5-row 7 Bi-serial 7 Bi-serial r+ 4-row 7 4-row 7 3-row 9 Bi-serial Bi-serial r 
+ 050 + 023 | + 058 + -023 | —°328 + -020 | + 007 + 023 | —-243+°022| -298+-021 | *-284+-021 | —-357 + -020 | +-131 + 023 
Bi-serial 7 5-row 7 Bi-serial r Bi-serial 7 4-row 4-row 7 3-row 7 Bi-serial r Bi-serial r 
+ °348 + 035 | + +347 + -034 | +°135 +054 | +323 +058 | +-4604+°033 | +110+°023| °120+-023 | + 0984-037 | —:127+-038 
4-fold 7 4fold r 4fold r 4-fold r 4 fold r Bi-serial 7 Bi-serial 7 4-fold r 4-fold r 
+°169 + 037 | + -177 + 037 | + 030 +054 | + °353 + 057 | +:280+°-037 | °064+°023/ -085 + 023 | —-007 + -037 | — 044 + -038 
4-fold r 4-fold r 4-fold r 4-fold r 4-fold r Bi-serial 7 Bi-serial y 4-fold r 4-fold r 
+ 685 + 024 | —:108 + 054 | +:249 + 059 | + -026+°039 | -261+°021 |] +147 +-022 | —-189 + -036 | — 063 + 038 
oes 4fold r 4fold r 4-fold r 4-fold r Bi-serial Bi-serial 7 4-fold r 4-fold r 
+°685 + 024 — +123 + 053 | +305 + -057 | +:0744+°038 | -203+°022| -120+:023 | —-111 + -036 | —-030 + 038 
eiola ei ye 7 4-fold r 4-fold r 4-fold r Bi-serial 7 Bi-serial 7 4-fold r 4-fold r 
— 108 + 054 | —-123 + -053 +049 +089 | +-:177+°055| -1134+-023| -130+-023 | +-108 + 053 | - 053 + :055 
4fold r A-Toldco tala, [Pic ti 4-fold r 4-fold r Bi-serial 7 Bi-serial 7 4-fold r 4-fold r 
+°249 + 059 | + 305 +057 | +049 + ‘089 +198 +:062| ‘1914-022; :127+-023 | —-091+-061 | — 079+ 063 
4fold r 4-fold + ETOLGa a hes 4-fold r Bi-serial y Bi-serial 7 4-fold r 4-fold 
+ 026 + 039 | + -074 + 038 | +°177 + 055 | +198 + 062 118+:023| -094+-023 | +:144+ -037 | —-087 + 039 
4-fold r 4-fold r 4-fold r 4-fold.w sik) yp ™ Bi-serial 7 Bi-serial 7 4-fold r 4-fold r 
2614-021) -203+°022| -113+-023| -191+°022| -118+-023 6214-023) -656+:013) -107+°023 
Bi-serial y Bi-serial Bi-serial 7 Bi-serial 7 Bi-serialy | = 7" Contingency | Bi-serial Bi-serial 7 
147+°022| -120+-023| -130+-023/ -127+-023| -094+-023| °621 + -023 643 +°013} 115+:023 
Bi-serial 7 Bi-serial 7 Bi-serial 7 Bi-serial 7 Bi-serial » | Contingency| ~"""’ Bi-serial 7 Bi-serial 7 
— 189 + 036 | —-111 + 036 | +:108 + 053 | —-091 + -061 | +:1444+-037 | -656+-013|} -643+-013 — +169 + 037 
4-fold r 4-fold r 4-fold r 4-fold r 4-fold r Bi-serial Bi-serialy | 7" 4-fold r 
— 063 + -038 | —-030 + 038 | — 053 + -055 | —-079 + 063 | —-087 + -039| -107+-023) -115+-023 | —-169 +037 
4fold r 4-fold r 4-fold r 4-fold r 4fold r Bi-serial 7 Bi-serial 7 Ay alge || Sle ees 
* See footnote p. 40. 
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has been calculated by the ordinary product moment method. Where the method 
applied is the usual form of the correlation ratio, the symbols 3-, 4-, 5-row » have 
been used, according to the number of arrays available. Professor Pearson’s four- 
fold table method is denoted by “4-fold vr” and depends on the assumption that the 
distribution is approximately Gaussian. ‘“ Bi-serial 7” and “ bi-serial y” refer to the 
two new methods of calculating the correlation given by Professor Pearson*. Both 
assume an approximately normal distribution of the character which is given in 
alternate categories, while the second also assumes that the arrays are homoscedastic. 
The probable errors of the coefficients calculated by the four-fold table method were 
obtained from new tables calculated by Professor Pearson, to be published in the 
. 2 
next number of Biometrika. In the other cases, the ordinary formula, eee ; 
has been used. This gives too low a value when the coefficients have been calculated 
by either of the bi-serial methods, but the actual formulae in those cases have not yet 
been determined. This must of course be taken into account in determining the 
significance of small correlations calculated by these methods. 

Attention must again be drawn to the fact that in certain cases these coefficients 
are not strictly comparable with each other unless the assumptions made as to the 
nature of the distributions are approximately true; but whatever the nature of these 
distributions, the coefficients given can still be regarded as “ coefficients of association,” 
to use that much-abused term. A coefficient of zero always denotes that there is 
complete independence between the characters concerned while large values of these 
coefficients denote that there are large divergences from independence. 

In Table XX, I have placed together, for reference, the means and standard 
deviations of the quantitative characters, together with their probable errors. 


TaBLE XX. Means and Standard Deviations of Quantitative Characters. 


Character Means Standard Deviations 
Age on admission................+. 39-09 +23 10:08 + °16 
Age at onset of alcoholism ...... 26°98 + :22 9°51+°15 
Duration of alcoholism............ 12:06 + °15 6°65 +°11 
Total number of convictions ... 23°95 + ‘51 22°38 + 36 
Annual number of convictions 2:06 + 03 1:43 + :02 


(a) Age on Admission to Reformatory. The correlations involving age on 
admission to the Reformatories present many interesting features. The high 


* “On a new method of determining correlation between a measured character A, and a 
character B, of which only the percentage of cases wherein B exceeds (or falls short of) a given 
intensity is recorded for each grade of A,” Biometrika, vol. vu. p. 96; and “On a new method 
of determining correlation when one variable is given by alternative and the other by multiple 
categories,” Biometrika, vol. vil. p. 248. 
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correlations with the age at onset of alcoholism and the duration of the alcoholism 
should be noted, but it must be remembered that these high values arise to a certain 
extent from the nature of the characters considered since the sum of the age at onset 
and the duration of alcoholism give the age on admission, and thus we get spurious 
positwe correlations. The low correlation (+°169) between age on admission and 
the total number of previous convictions is noteworthy. Although the correlation 
is small it represents a definite relationship. The means of the arrays increase slowly 
but steadily, as is seen in the following table :— 


TABLE XXI. 
Average number Ave numb 
Age of Reece Age of eleepeiiey 
16- | 155 40- 27-0 
22— 18-2 46- 20:1 
28- PALA | Ba 27°4 
34- 23°75 ee poss 


The average number of previous convictions for all ages is 24. The regression 
is very nearly linear, the correlation ratio, based on eight columns, is + ‘182 or only 
‘013 greater than the correlation coefficient, a difference which is considerably less 
than its probable error*. The low value of the correlation is due to the fact that the 
age on admission is made up of two parts, one of which we may term pre-alcoholic, 
and the other alcoholic. The pre-alcoholic part, before the onset of alcoholism, con- 
tributes nothing to the number of convictions and thus the correlation is small. 

The relation between the age on admission and the number of convictions 
per annum is practically zero (—‘011) and indicates that those inebriates are not 
convicted more frequently with advancing age. This point will be discussed more 
fully however in dealing with the duration of alcoholism. The small negative corre- 
lation between age and mental condition indicates that the mental condition of the 
inebriates gets slightly worse with age, but the correlation is so small that little 
stress can be laid upon it. Actually we find that there is only a difference of 
two years in the average ages of those said to be of good mental condition and those 
who are mentally defective, although the ages range from 17 to 75. In the same 
way there is a small negative correlation of —:154 between age and education, 
showing that the older inebriates have a slightly worse education than the younger. 
If we take out the percentages of inebriates who can neither read nor write, we find 
that there is a gradual increase with age. The results are given in the following 
table :— 


* When the regression is linear, the correlation coefficient and correlation ratio have the same 
value. 
6—2 
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TABLE XXIT, 
A Percentage of 
sake illiterate inebriates 
16= 8-9 
oe a Fea 
40- 12:9 
49_— 20°9 
58= 28°6 
All ages ... 12°9 


There is no need, however, to assign the increase to the effects of alcoholism. 
The figures already given showing the steady decrease in the amount of illiteracy 
during the last fifty years among those who marry indicate that the larger pro- 
portion of illiterates among the older generation, inebriate or non-inebriate, is to be 
assigned to the want of educational facilities. 

The relationship between age and physical condition is, on the other hand, much 
closer as is also that between age and organic disease. The percentage of inebriates 
who are unfit for hard work rises steadily from 6°3°/, among those who are under 22 
to 86:2°/, among those who are over 60, while in the same way the percentage of 
inebriates with some organic disease rises from 12°5 “/, among those who are under 
22 to 89°7°/, among those who are over 60. It has already been shown, however, 
that we must not hastily assume that alcoholism plays any part in producing this 
increase in physical unfitness. 

The correlations between age and deliriwm tremens, fits and regular or periodical 
drinking are very small, and although they may be considered barely significant if 
we look only to the relative values of correlation coefficient and probable error, the 
absolute values of these coefficients are so small that for purposes of prediction they 
are useless. The relation of age to civil status and occupation will be considered 
more fully later, but it may be noted that the coefficients given, ‘379 and ‘214, show 
that there is considerable variation in those characters in regard to age. The com- 
paratively high correlation between age and morality (+°410) shows that the 
‘“immoral,”—practically those who are known to have been convicted of prostitution 
or allied offences,—are much younger than the “moral.” Actually the difference 
between the average ages of these two classes is nearly 12 years and this must be 
taken into account in interpreting the many high correlations involving morality. 

(b) Age at Onset of Alcoholism. The high correlation between age on admission 
and age at onset of alcoholism has already been shown to be largely spurious and this 
also applies to the negative correlation between the age at onset and the duration 
of the alcoholism. The fact that there is a natural limit to the sum of these two 
quantities and that we can thus only increase one at the expense of the other gives 
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rise to a spurious negative correlation, and this is also true, though rather indirectly, 
of the correlation with the number of convictions. The correlations with mental 
condition, education, physical condition and organic disease are rather smaller than 
the correlations between these characters and the age on admission. There is some- 
what unexpectedly a significant positive correlation between the age at onset of 
alcoholism and delirium tremens; those who have had delirium tremens started to 
drink rather later (2°9 years) than those who have not suffered in this way. Now 
it is almost certain that there is a much higher death-rate among those who have had 
delirium tremens than among inebriates generally, and this selective action may pos- 
sibly account for the positive correlation. Those who give most trouble in the Reforma- 
tories started to drink at a rather earlier age than the well-behaved, the correlation 
ratio being +'156. ‘This is reduced to +°100, however, when we allow for morality. 
The relationships between age at onset of alcoholism and civil status and occupation 
are practically the same as the correlations of these characters with the age on 
admission. There isa marked relationship between the age at onset of alcoholism and 
morality, and on comparing the averages we find that the immoral begin to drink 
7°3 years before the moral. Those who drink regularly begin to drink at a slightly 
earlier age than those who drink periodically but the difference is small, only one year. 

(c) The Duration of the Alcoholism. The relationships between the duration of 
alcoholism and the age on admission and the age at onset of alcoholism have already 
been discussed and the point which next attracts attention is the close relationship 
between the duration of alcoholism and the total number of previous convictions 
(correlation = +°559). If we had been able to take the onset of alcoholism from the 
date of the first conviction and had been able to allow for the periods spent in prison 
or in Reformatories, periods during which conviction is obviously impossible, the 
correlation would have been still higher. If we calculate the average number of 
convictions for various periods of alcoholism, we find that there is a steady rise in the 
average number of convictions as the duration of alcoholism increases. The results 
are given in the next table :— 


TABLE XXITT. 


Duration of Average number Duration of Average number 

Alcoholism of convictions Alcoholism of convictions 
*]—2 5:6 15—16 31:0 
3—4 8-9 17—18 32°8 
5—6 10:3 19—20 40°1 
7—8 14°5 ' 21—22 51-4 
9—10 18°6 23—24 56°2 
11—12 23°3 25—26 44:9 
13—14 30°1 27 & upwards 60-4 


* The group 1—2 years extends from 6 months to 2 years 6 months, the mid-point being at 
1 year 6 months. 
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The general average is 24 convictions. These results are also given graphically 
in Fig. 7 and it will be seen that the regression is very nearly linear. Now at the 
onset of alcoholism there are, of course, no convictions and the duration of alcoholism 
is nil; the average number of convictions is 23:95 and the average duration of 
alcoholism is 12°06 years. If then we draw a straight line through the origin which 
represents convictions nl and duration of alcoholism nil, and through the point which 
represents the mean number of convictions and the mean duration of alcoholism, we 
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Fic. 7. DriAGRAM SHOWING THE AVERAGE NUMBER OF CONVICTIONS AFTER VARIOUS 
PrErRiops oF ALCOHOLISM. 


obtain a graphical representation of a regular increase in the number of convictions 
through every year of alcoholism. It will be seen that this line (the dotted line in 
Fig. 7) lies very close to the (continuous) regression line and thus there is practically 
a uniform increase in the number of convictions with every additional year of 
alcoholism, i.e. convictions do not become markedly more frequent as the duration of 
alcoholism is longer. The difficulty in obtaining complete records of the previous con- 
victions of inebriates who have been drinking for many years must of course be noted. 

There is considerable difficulty in dealing with the relationship between the 
duration of alcoholism and the number of convictions per annum from the present 
data since the direct correlation between these characters gives at once a large 
negative spurious correlation. It would have been of considerable advantage to have 
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given the total number of convictions during the last two or three years before 
committal to a Reformatory. The correlation between this number and the duration 
of alcoholism could have been calculated directly and would have yielded interesting 
results. In the absence of this information, however, we may make use of the 
diagram just given (Fig. 7) which shows the average number of previous convictions 
for various periods of alcoholism. If there were any significant increase in the annual 
number of convictions with the duration of alcoholism, we should expect that the 
regression line would assume a logarithmic form, that not only would the average 
number of convictions increase with the duration of alcoholism but also that the rate 
of increase would increase. The diagram gives no support to such a belief since the 
regression is very nearly linear. 

Some further light on this point is given in Dr Branthwaite’s Report for 1906 
(p. 62), where there is given the prison history of a female inebriate previous to her 
committal to a Reformatory. Her first conviction dates from 28th Jan. 1881 when 
she was 15 years 9 months old. Up to the beginning of 1906 she had been con- 
victed 115 times in all. The distribution of those offences is shown in the following 
table :— 


TABLE XXIV. 
eat; i pegguvigcionel dfs tate ek soueiotions 
1881 7 1894 8 
1882 2 1895 2 
1883 4 1896 2 
1884 5 1897 4 
1885 5 1898 4 
1886 7 1899 6 
1887 6 1900 8 
1888 a 1901 3 
1889 4 1902 — 
1890 © 3 1903 2 
1891 10 1904 1 
1892 |~ 6 1905 3 
1893 5 1906 il 


The first conviction was on 28th Jan. 1881 and the last on 29th Jan. 1906, so 
that these 115 convictions fall in 25 years. In 1895, for attempting to steal a watch 
and chain from the person, she received a sentence of 15 months hard labour, in 1901 
she was committed to an Inebriates Home for 2 years, and in 1906 she was com- 
mitted to an Inebriate Reformatory for 3 years. Unfortunately the actual time 
spent in prison is not given. The sentences in the later years appear to be somewhat 
longer than in the earlier years but, even allowing for this, there cannot be said to be 
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any marked increase in the number of convictions per annum. ‘The nature of the 
record of this inebriate in 1881 when she was only 16 years of age does not differ 
in any essential particular from those of subsequent years. Thus her first three con- 
victions in 1881 were for being drunk and disorderly and the sentences were 2s. 6d. 
or 1 day, 2s. or 4 days, 10s. or 7 days. In 1905, 24 years afterwards, she was con- 
victed three times of having been drunk, disorderly, and obscene and the sentences 
were 2s. 6d. or 3 days, 7s. 6d. or 5 days, and 14 days hard labour. Out of the 
whole 115 offences, we find 36 cases of “drunk and disorderly,” and 28 of “ drunk 
and obscene,” while 87 in all directly involve drunkenness. It seems clear that 
these women do not get markedly worse with age or with duration of alcoholism ; 
they begin to drink in a very large number of cases at the earliest age at which 
they can obtain access to alcohol. 

There are small negative correlations between the duration of alcoholism and 
mental condition (—*180) and education (—‘175), but little stress can be laid upon 
them. We find that the alcoholism of those who are mentally defective has lasted 
18 months longer than in the case of those who are of average mental capacity, while 
those who have a good education have been drinking for 18 months less than those 
who have a poor education, or none. There are small negative correlations between 
the duration of alcoholism and physical condition (—*167), organic disease (—*126), 
and delurium tremens (—*156). The relationships with fits, conduct, morality and 
regular or periodic drinking are barely significant, while those with civil status and 
occupation which are rather closer will be considered later. 

(d) Number of previous Convictions. The correlations between the number of 
previous convictions and the age on admission, the age at onset of alcoholism and the 
duration of the alcoholism have already been considered. The most striking feature 
of the correlations involving the number of previous convictions is the fairly close 
relationship with mental characters and the absence of any significant relationship 
with physical characters. Thus there is a correlation of —*352 with mental condition, 
and the negative sign indicates that the worse the mental condition the greater the 
number of previous convictions. Similarly there is a correlation of —‘270 with 
education, showing that those whose education is poor have more convictions than 
those with a good education. If we take averages to illustrate these correlations we 
find that those who are of good mental condition have an average of 15°3 previous 
convictions while the inebriates who are mentally defective have an average of 28°8 
convictions, a difference of 13°5 convictions. 

On the other hand, when we deal with physical characters we find that the 
correlation between the number of previous convictions and the physical condition 
of the inebriates, judged by their capacity for hard work, is —*‘043 which is less than 
twice its probable error and is consequently not significant. Taking averages to 
illustrate this we find that the average number of convictions of those who are fit 
for hard work is 23°4, while that of those who are not fit for hard work is 25:0, a 
difference of only 1°6 convictions, which cannot be regarded as significant. In the 
same way the correlation between the number of convictions and the presence or 
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absence of organic disease is very small (—:059). To deal adequately with these 
relationships, we must take into account other factors such as the age at onset of 
alcoholism, the duration of the alcoholism, etc., but it is at least clear that if the fact 
that the mentally defective inebriates have more than the average number of con- 
victions be attributed to the direct effect of alcohol and repeated imprisonment on the 
mental condition of the inebriates, then some reasonable explanation must be found 
to account for the fact that there is practically the same relationship between the 
number of convictions and the extent of the education of the inebriates, which is 
very largely a pre-alcoholic character and that there is o relationship with physical 
condition or with the presence or absence of organic disease. 

There is a fairly close relationship (—°404) between the number of convictions 
and delirium tremens; on comparing the averages we find that those who have had 
delirium tremens have 18 convictions more than those who have not suffered in this 
way. ‘The relationship with fits is not significant. Those who give trouble in the 
Reformatory have rather more convictions than those who are well-behaved, and the 
_ prostitutes have more convictions than the “‘ moral,” even though the prostitutes are 
nearly 12 years younger than the “moral.” There are also substantial relationships 
with civil status and occupation. 

(e) Number of Convictions per Annum. Instead of dealing with the total 
number of convictions, we consider here the average annual number of convictions 
since the onset of alcoholism. These correlations may be regarded as showing the 
effect of correcting for the influence of the duration of alcoholism the correlation 
coefficients discussed in the last paragraph. The changes made by this correction 
are, however, small, the largest being the fall of the correlation with education 
from —°‘270 to —‘190 and the rise in the correlation with morality from —-309 
to —°357; all the other correlations are of the same order as those with the total 
number of previous convictions. Here again we see that the correlations with mental 
characters are substantial and those with physical characters are very small. 

(f) Mental Condition. It has already been pointed out that the mental 
condition of the inebriates becomes slightly, but only slightly, worse with age and 
duration of alcoholism and that there is a fairly close relationship with the total 
number of convictions and with the average annual number of convictions. The close 
relationship between mental condition and education is of considerable interest. On 
the one hand, mental condition is usually regarded as being directly affected by 
alcoholic excess and on the other hand the extent of an individual’s education is very 
largely determined by causes which are pre-alcoholic ; yet we find here that there is 
a close relationship between the two characters and this is strongly in favour of the 
view that the defective mental condition of these inebriates, like the extent of their 
education, is pre-alcoholic and that the alcoholism flows from a pre-existing mental 
defect, not the mental defect from the alcoholism. 

The close relationship between these two characters can be illustrated by 


arranging the data as in Table XXV. 
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TaBLE XXV. The Relationship between Mental Condition and Education. 


A. Condit) Whe ctd ae oa B. Education gearerpoe 
| Good Janna 57-9 Bdpatiie ale } Seas aoe 70°6 
Defective ...... 24-4 Can read and write well ......... 58:2 
Very defective 10°3 Can read and write imperfectly 25°7 
insane ae 56 Can neither read nor write ...... 13°4 


In Table XXV 4, the percentage of inebriates who can read and write well is 
given for various grades of mental condition; this percentage falls from 57-9 °/, among 
those who are of good mental condition to 5°6°/, among those who become insane 
while under detention. Similarly in Table XX VB, the percentage of inebriates who 
are of good mental condition is given for the various classes of extent of education 
and varies from 70°6 °/, among those who have a superior education to 13°4°/, among 
those who can neither read nor write. 

The correlation between mental condition and physical condition is decidedly 
high (+°348) and that with the presence or absence of organic disease is practically 
of the same value (+°347). With delixiwm tremens, the relationship is perhaps 
surprisingly small but that with fits is again high. There is a close relationship 
(+°460) between mental condition and conduct in the reformatories, and the positive 
sign indicates that the mentally defective give most trouble. The conduct of 
those who become insane while under detention presents some interesting features. 
Altogether 18 inebriates became insane and of these 8 were well-behaved, 3 were 
manageable, 2 were troublesome and 5 were very troublesome. The distribution 
of conduct among those who became insane is thus of a distinctly bi-modal form, 
differing entirely from those of the other grades of mental condition, and suggests 
that those who become insane are likely to be either very quiet or very troublesome. 
It would have been of considerable interest to have known the exact form of the 
insanity in each of those cases, although little stress can be laid on such a small 
number of cases. The other correlations are small. 

(g) Education. The close relationship between mental condition and the 
extent of the education of these inebriates has already been considered. The corre- 
lations with physical condition and the presence or absence of organic disease are 
somewhat smaller than the correlations of these characters with mental condition, but 
they are still significant. The correlation with fits (+°353) is fairly high. There 
is a positive correlation of ‘280 with conduct, indicating that the better educated 
behave better in the reformatories. 

(h) Physical Condition. Passing over those correlations with physical condition 
which have already been considered, the first that attracts attention is the very high 
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correlation with the presence or absence of organic disease. The actual data may be 


expressed in the following way (Table XXVI): 


TaBLtE XXVI. The Relationship between Physical Condition and the presence 
or absence of Organic Disease. 


No disease |General Debility i grrenee a ton Totals 
Hitmst74 519 a 52 “571 
Untit -- 152 142 294 
Totals 519 : 152 194 ; 865 


If we take the division as regards disease between ‘‘no disease” and “any 
disease,” the ordinary four-fold table method gives as a solution r=°998, which is 
very nearly equal to unity. We can however divide the table in another way taking 
as our groups “without definite organic disease” and ‘“ with definite organic disease,” 
and in that case we get a correlation of +685. In whatever way we look at this 
table it is clear that there is a very close relationship between physical condition and 
the presence or absence of organic disease. 

There is a fairly close relationship with fits and a negative correlation (— +189) 
with morality which indicates that the immoral are more fit than the moral}. This 
however is due to the fact that the immoral are very much younger than the moral 
and this also accounts for the relationship between physical condition and civil status. 
The other correlations are small. 

(«) Organic Disease. The close relationship between physical condition and 
the presence or absence of organic disease has already been considered and it is not 
surprising to find that the correlations involving organic disease are very similar to 
those involving physical condition. There is naturally a fairly close correlation with 
age, the older inebriates suffering most from disease, while the correlation of — ‘287 
with the duration of the alcoholism has already been shown to be an indirect effect 
of age. The positive correlation of °347 with mental condition shows that mental and 
physical degeneracy go together ; this is also illustrated by the fact that those who 
have had fits are also more subject to organic disease. The correlation with civil 
status is largely due as before to the indirect effect of age. The other correlations 
are small. | 

(j) Delirvum tremens. There is a marked relationship between deliriwm 
tremens and the total number of previous convictions, the correlation being — °404; 
those who have had delwiwm tremens have, on the average, 18 convictions more 
than those who have not had delvriwm tremens, although there is no significant age 
difference between the two groups. The delirium tremens group has also a larger 
annual number of convictions, started to drink rather earlier and have been drinking 


* T.e. cancer, heart-disease, ete. 
7 See, however, p. 55 below. 
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rather longer. The relationship with mental condition is small (+°135+°054), and 
in view of the probable error can hardly be regarded as significant. Those who have 
had deliriwm tremens give rather more trouble than the others in the reformatories. 

(k) Fits. There is a marked correlation between epilepsy and mental condition 
(+°323) and education (+°353). Of those who are known to have had fits, only 
14 °/, are of average mental capacity, while among those not afflicted in this way the 
percentage rises to 37. This relationship between epilepsy and mental defect is of 
great importance. Epilepsy cannot be regarded as being caused by alcoholism and 
further it is certainly inherited; yet we see that it is closely associated with the 
mental defect of the inebriates, which is commonly assumed to be due to the effects 
of alcoholism. There is also practically the same relationship with the mental 
condition and with the extent of education which is very largely determined in 
childhood. The relationship with physical condition is rather less (+°249) but that 
with the presence or absence of organic disease rises to +°305. The other corre- 
lations are small. 

(7) Conduct. There is no significant relationship between age and the conduct 
of the inebriates in the reformatories, but those who behave badly begin to drink at 
a rather earlier age and of course have been drinking for a rather longer time. All 
these correlations, small as they are, are considerably reduced when correction is made 
for morality, because the immoral are rather younger and begin to drink at a rather 
earlier age than the moral. There is considerable correlation with the total number 
of previous convictions (—‘213) and with the average annual number of convictions 
(—°243). Thus those who behave well in the reformatories have an average of 21 
previous convictions while those who are classed as very troublesome have an average 
of 35 previous convictions. The close relationship between conduct and mental con- 
dition has already been noted. The immoral behave rather worse than the moral 
but the other correlations are not significant. 

(m) Civil Status and Occupation. The relationships involving civil status and 
occupation may most conveniently be considered together. In measuring these 
relationships we are met at once by the difficulty that here there is no obvious 
order in which the groups may be taken. For some characters single women and 
widows fall naturally together and we get single women and widows at the one end 
of a scale of “closeness to marriage” and married women living with their husbands 
at the other end. This is the case in dealing with morality or number of convictions. 
On the other hand, in dealing with age, single women and widows are at the 
extreme ends of the scale. In such cases, the only available method for measuring 
relationships is the correlation ratio, y. This presents no difficulty when we are 
dealing with quantitative characters, such as age, or number of convictions, but when 
we come to consider the relationships between civil status and occupation on the one 
hand and qualitative characters such as mental or physical condition on the other, 
the correlation ratio can only be calculated when we make some assumption as to the 
nature of the distribution of the qualitative character, and in the present case these 
distributions have been assumed to be approximately normal. Whatever objection 
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may be taken to this, it should be noted that if there be no relationship between the 
characters that are being considered, then the correlation ratio, assuming the divisions 
to be natural qualitative ones, will be zero while the closest possible relationship will 
give a correlation ratio of unity. Whatever be the nature of the distribution the cor- 
relation ratio thus provides effective measures of the relationships, but the coefficients 
obtained are only strictly comparable with correlation coefficients when the distribu- 
tions are approximately Gaussian. In dealing with occupation only three categories 
are available, and a correlation ratio based on three columns is hardly satisfactory, 
but the values found are in good agreement with those found from 5 x 3 fold contin- 
gency tables (see p. 40). 

As I have already stated, I have not attempted to give signs to those co- 
efficients since this is only possible when there is a definite scale-order among the 
categories. In addition to the list of correlation ratios given in Table XIX, I have 
given in Table XXVII a statement of the averages and percentages of the various 
characters in the different groups of civil status and occupation. 


TABLE XXVII. 


Civil Status Occupation 
Par ait q ts S a a a 
Character 2 3 7 3 Ff ag z < E 2 ¥ 2 S 
eS ateca Vee os he 
AEA AEE Bitlbin’s brn 8 
PREY AiR Ene Me ie Wain ti a 34:4 | 40-0 | 39:7 | 45:4 | 40:0 | 40:5 | 35°5 | 39-1 
a | Age at onset................e 22-6 ale2o Dae cigo mmol OmiroOo I 20:4 | 23°83 .| 27° 
Be Darabont cfc chs ties: 11-7 | 105 | 12-4 | 131 | 9-7 | 13-0 | 11-7 | 12 
mE Convictions. ...s.c.cc95 mtices 28:4 | 13-7 | 24:4 | 26-7 | 12:5 | 25:0 | 29:9 | 24:0 
Convictions per annum ...... 2-5 1:3 2-0 2-1 1:3 2-1 2°6 2:1 
Lies 
Poor mental condition ......... 67°9 | 56:2 | 65-7 | 63:3 | 54:4 | 65°8 | 67:2 | 64-0 
Poor education ...............05 69°7 | 70-4) 58-7 | 61:4 | 65-6 |'65°5 | 63-8 | 65-1 
Unfit for hard work............ 24-O 32-9) da-9) et Old 1-306") 38:7) 26°6".| 34:0 
& | With organic disease ......... 20°77 | 36°99 | 43-7 | 53°8 | 34:4 | 43°9 | 35°38 | 400 | 
3 
8 History or ‘aad tremens| 9:4 6:8 8:3 5-1 8-7 Orla O25 ed 
é Bits etcetera 36 9:1 5-4 2°5 8-1 4-6 3°5 5-0 
IACI CONAUCE saceacese raiesh ese 33°9 | 24-4 |°34:3| 27:9 | 244°) 32°6 | 32:2 | 31-0 
THIN OTA lettered tec seeee sees < 79:1 Hol Pp d-le 00:0 8:1 | 49-2 (sett |jealsa earl 
Regular drinkers .........--.++ 72-2 | 63°6 | 63°38 | 64:6 | 64:4 | 64-1 | 73:4 | 666 


Dealing first of all with civil status we find that the correlation ratio measuring 
the relationship between age and civil status is *379. This is fairly large and 
indicates a marked departure from independence. If we turn to Table XXVII, we 
find as might be expected that the unmarried inebriates are on the average more 
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than 5 years younger than the married inebriates and 11 years younger than the 
widows. There is little difference between the married women who are living with 
their husbands and those who are living apart from their husbands. The relation- 
ship between civil status and the age at onset of alcoholism is also fairly close, but 
some caution must be used in interpreting this relationship since the civil status is 
that noted on admission while the age at onset refers to a period on the average 
12 years before this. Table XXVII shows however that those who were single on 
admission started to drink 9 years earlier than those who were widows on admission. 
The relationship between civil status and the total number of previous convictions 
shows that single women have the highest number of convictions and married women 
living with their husbands the lowest number. In mental condition and education 
the differences are small, but in view of the high correlation between age and civil 
status it is not surprising to find that the relationships with physical condition and 
the presence or absence of organic disease are larger. Thus only 24°9°/, of the 
single women are unfit for hard work while 51:3 °/, of the widows are unfit for hard 
work; again only 20°7 °/, of the single women have organic disease as compared with 
53°8 °/, among the widows. The only other relationship on which stress can be 
laid is that between civil status and morality. The correlation ratio in this case is 
‘656. If we turn to the Table of Averages and Percentages we find that 5 °/, of the 
married women living with their husbands are prostitutes, 50 °/, of the widows, 55 °/, 
of the married women living apart from their husbands and no less than 79°/, of 
the single women. 

If we now consider the relationship between civil status and morality, we shall 
find the explanation of the differences between the relationships of the various 
characters with civil status and those with occupation. The only available method 
of measuring the relationship between civil status and occupation is that of the 
contingency coefficient, and its value in this case is ‘621, showing a marked 
divergence from independent probability. The term “housewife” is reserved for 
those who are performing ordinary household duties, and in the class from which 
these inebriates are drawn is never applied to single women or widows and rarely 
to married women living apart from their husbands; out of 160 housewives, 137 
are married women living with their husbands and 23 are married women living 
apart from their husbands, usually on separation allowances. On the other hand 
those who are classed as having “no occupation” are usually single women or 
married women living apart from their husbands. | 

The correlations of the various characters with occupation are, as a rule, rather 
less than with civil status. There are still however substantial relationships with the 
total number of convictions and with the average annual number of convictions. 
Women of no occupation have more than twice as many convictions as housewives. 
The most striking relationship is that with morality. The correlation ratio in this case 
is *643 and we find that while 8°1 °/, of the housewives are classed as ‘‘immoral,” 49°2 °/, 
of women with “other occupations” and 87°3 °/, of women with “no occupation” are 
classed as immoral. It is clear that we must realise that prostitution is a definite 
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occupation of the women of the class with which we are dealing, and it might have 
been better to have dealt with prostitutes as an occupational group and classified the 
inebriates according to the degree of their economic dependence on prostitution, 
but the particulars given are hardly sufficient for this purpose. 

(n) Morality. With one exception all the correlations involving morality 
have already been considered but it is desirable to deal with them again as a whole. 
The correlation between morality and age on admission (+°410) is very marked, the 
inebriates who are classed as “immoral” being much younger than those who are 
classed as “moral.” Further, the immoral begin to drink at a much earlier age than 
the moral, while the duration of alcoholism is practically the same in the two classes. 
The negative correlations with the total number of convictions (—°*309) and with the 
average annual number of convictions (—°357) show that the immoral have more 
convictions and a larger annual number of convictions than the moral, although 
the duration of alcoholism is nearly the same in the two groups. As regards mental 
condition there is practically no difference between the two classes, but the physical 
condition of the immoral is distinctly better than that of the moral. 40 °/, of the 
moral are unfit for hard work and only 29 °/, of the immoral, but this arises solely 
from the fact that the immoral are much younger than the moral. The direct 
correlation between physique and morality is —‘189 but if this be corrected for age 
it is reduced to +°001, showing that when age is taken into account there is no 
difference between the moral and immoral as far as physique is concerned. The 
correlation ratios with civil status and occupation are high, indicating that there 
are marked differences in the proportions of prostitutes in the different groups. 

(0) Regular or Periodical Drinking. Considerable doubt has already been 
expressed as to the value of the classification of the inebriates into regular and 
periodical drinkers, and a study of the correlations shows that there is no marked 
difference between the two classes for any of the characters considered here. Some 
of the correlations are significant with regard to their probable errors but the 
absolute values are in every case small, the largest being that between morality and 
regular or periodical drinking (—*169), which indicates that the immoral are more 
often regular drinkers than the moral, the percentages being 71 and 61 respectively. 


VII. The Relationships between the Intensity of Alcoholism and the Mental 
and Physical Characteristics of the Inebriates. 


In the “Preliminary Study of Extreme Alcoholism” the influence of the intensity 
of alcoholism on the mental and physical condition of the inebriates was investigated 
in two ways. In the first place the total number of previous convictions was taken 
as a measure of the intensity of alcoholism. Such a method, however, takes no 
account of the length of the period during which the convictions took place and it 
might be suggested that the like number of convictions spread over a large number 
of years will not measure the same alcoholic tendency as if they were concentrated 
into a few years. No estimate of the actual duration of the alcoholism was, 
however, available but, since the youngest inebriate was aged 16, it was thought 
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that the total number of convictions divided by the excess of years of the individual over 
16 would give some measure of the intensity of the alcoholism. Such a measure gives 
the average annual number of convictions on the assumption that all the inebriates 
began to drink at the age of 16; and as we have seen from the present data the 
average age of onset is 27 years, but 50 °/, of the inebriates begin to drink under the age 
of 24 and the age group at which the largest number of women begin to drink is from 
16 to 19 years. In the present investigation the age at onset of alcoholism, the 
duration of the alcoholism and the age on admission are all given although the age 
at first conviction is not given. The average annual number of convictions from the 
onset of alcoholism until admission to a reformatory furnished therefore a rather 
better estimate of the intensity of alcoholism, although it would have been still more 
satisfactory to have taken the period from the date of first conviction. It should at 
once be stated, however, that the results obtained by taking the average annual 
number of convictions since the onset of alcoholism differ little from those obtained 
on the assumption that all the inebriates began to drink at the age of 16. 

It is possible, however, to obtain other measures of the intensity of alcoholism 
by making use of partial correlation coefficients. The partial correlation coefficient © 
between the total number of convictions and the mental condition for a constant 
duration of alcoholism is practically the same as the correlation between the average 
annual number of convictions and the mental condition. Further, since it is possible 
that the age at onset of alcoholism may be of importance, this can be made constant 
also and thus its effect eliminated. There are thus six methods altogether of dealing 
with the intensity of alcoholism; we can, for instance, take the correlation between 
mental condition and the total number of previous convictions (a) direct, (b) with 
age constant, (c) with duration of alcoholism constant, (d@) with age at onset of 
alcoholism constant or between mental condition and the average annual number of 
convictions, (e) direct, (f) with age at onset of alcoholism constant. 

Now in dealing with mental characters in addition to mental capacity of the 
inebriates, I have included the extent of their education on the ground that it is 
very largely determined by their mental condition at school age and is therefore 
pre-alcoholic. The physical characters considered are the general physical condition, 
judged by their fitness for hard work in the reformatories, and the presence or 
absence of organic disease. The correlations are as follows : 


TABLE XXVIII. 


(a) Correlations with Total Number of Convictions. 


Mental characters | Correlations | Physical characters Correlations 
aber : : = 
Mental condition or —°352+ 020 | Physical condition — ‘043 + -023 
Education .........++. | —-270+ 021 | Organic disease... — 059 + 023 
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(b) Correlations with Total Number of Convictions (Age Constant). 


Mental characters Correlations Physical characters | Correlations 
Mental condition ...; —°339+:020 Physical condition + 040 + 023 
Education ............ — 250+ °021 Organic disease...... + 001 + 023 


(c) Correlations with Total Number of Convictions 
(Duration of Alcoholism Constant). 


Mental characters | _— Correlations Physical characters Correlations 
j en) 2 A 
Mental condition .... — +309 +-021 Physical condition + ‘061 + 023 
Education ............ | —-211 + 022 Organic disease......| +-014 +023 
| 


(d) Correlations with Total Number of Convictions (Age at Onset of 
Alcoholism and Duration of Alcoholism both constant). 


| 


Mental characters | Correlations Physical characters Correlations 
Mental condition ..... —°317+:021 Physical condition + 027 + 023 
Eduéation ..........:- | — 210+ -022 Organic disease...... — 016 + 023 


(e) Correlations with Average Annual Number of Convictions. 


| 


Mental characters | Correlations Physical characters Correlations | 
Mental condition ..., —:336 + -020 Physical condition +050 + 023 
| IAM GALIOM) ss cnsaen cs 3 — 190 + 022 Organic disease...... +058 + 023 


(f) Correlations with Average Annual Number of Convictions (Age at Onset of 
Alcoholism Constant). 


Mental characters | Correlations Physical characters Correlations 


— 340+ 020 Physical condition + ‘017 + 023 
— 185 + 022 Organic disease...... + 032 + 023 


Mental condition ... 


BdUcatiOny.nedes. hares 


Now whatever method be selected for measuring the intensity of alcoholism, we 
obtain the same result, that there is a distinct relationship between mental 
characters and the intensity of alcoholism, that the relationship between the 
intensity of alcoholism and a pre-alcoholic character such as education, though 
rather less than that with the mental condition of the inebriates, which is generally 
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supposed to be directly affected by the alcoholism, is still significant, and that there 
are no sensible relationships with physical characters. Judged by any of these tests, 
the mentally defective and those with poor education show a considerably greater 
intensity of alcoholism than those of average mental capacity. 

This result can be illustrated by a method similar to that already used in 
dealing with the relationships between age, duration of alcoholism, and physique. 
If we look at the correlation table giving the relationship between age at onset of 
alcoholism and duration of alcoholism (Appendix, Table 12), we see that all the 
women entered in the same column, within narrow limits, started to drink at the 
same age, while all those entered in the same vow have in the same way the same 
duration of alcoholism. All those entered in the same compartment have thus the 
same age at onset of alcoholism and the same duration of alcoholism. It is thus 
possible to obtain, for a number of groups, the average number of convictions of 
those of average mental capacity and of the mentally defective, of those who are fit 
for hard work and of those who are unfit for hard work. 

In 25 groups there are sufficient numbers to form an average and we find that 
in 24 groups the mentally defective have more convictions than those of average 
mental capacity, while in only one group is the reverse the case. When we deal 
with physique on the other hand, we find that in 12 groups the fit have more 
convictions than the unfit, while in 13 groups the unfit have more convictions than 
the fit and that in all 25 groups the differences are small. Taking as before the 
averages of the differences we find that while the mentally defective have, for 
constant age at onset and constant duration of alcoholism, 11°7 convictions more than 
those of average mental condition, the physically fit had 0-2 convictions more than those 
unfit for hard work. These differences correspond to partial correlations of — ‘317 
and +°027 respectively. 

What meaning are we to attach to these results? If the close relationship 
between the intensity of alcoholism and the mental condition of the inebriates be 
regarded as causal, if the mental defect be looked upon as the direct result of the 
alcoholism, then some explanation must be found for the fact that the alcoholism has 
no apparent effect on their fitness for hard work and for the high relationship 
between the extent of the education of the inebriates, which is very largely deter- 
mined by their mental condition while of school age and is therefore pre-alcoholic, 
and their mental condition while in the reformatories after many years of drunken- 
ness. 

The problem is a difficult one and can only be solved completely when we have 
the whole histories of these women from school age. The expenditure of a few 
hundred pounds in tracing back the school records of the younger women who are 
at present in the reformatories would go far to solve the problem, but the complete 
solution is only to be found in following through life every mentally defective child. 
The present data certainly support the view that the mental defect to a very large 
extent precedes the alcoholism and that this pre-existing mental defect is only 
slightly increased by the alcoholism. 
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VILL The Results of Reformatory Treatment. 


(i) The Reform of the Inebriate. The present system of reformatory treat- 
ment of inebriates was initiated in 1899. Up to the end of 1909, 3309 inebriates 
had been admitted and 2293 discharged. It is not unreasonable then to ask for 
some account of the results of reformatory treatment so far as the reform of the 
inebriates is concerned. 

The official views as to the purposes for which these reformatories were 
established and the results to be expected from them are quite clear. In the General 
Regulations for the Management of Inebriate Reformatories* it is laid down that 
“Discharge on licence should be possible after 9 months treatment and should be the 
usual practice at the end of 12 months. If the inmate is not licensed at the end 
of a year, the matter should be reported to the Secretary of State.” Notwith- 
standing this regulation, licensing is very little used. Out of 973 inebriates whose 
sentences had not expired at the end of 1909, only 27 were out on licence although 
the usual sentence is one of three years detention, and thus most of the inebriates 
remained in the reformatories two years after the time when it was thought they 
ought to be discharged. Further particulars of the extent to which the licensing 
system has been used are to be found in Dr Branthwaite’s Report for 1908. Up to 
the end of 1908, 670 licences in all were issued while 3032 inebriates had been 
admitted to reformatories. If we deduct from this total the 262 inebriates who 
were admitted in 1908, we find that 2770 inebriates had been under treatment for at 
least a year and therefore ought to have been licensed and only 670 licences were 
actually issued, and of this number 247 were subsequently revoked. Much greater 
care has been taken in later years in the issuing of licences. Up to 1905, 48 °/, of 
the licences issued were subsequently revoked, while during the three years 1906— 
1908, only 16°/, of the licences were revoked. These licences are also issued at a 
much later stage in the sentence than was originally thought desirable. 73 °/, of the 
sentences to reformatory detention are for a period of three years and the average 
length of sentence is rather more than 24 years. If inebriates were licensed at the 
end of a year, the average duration of lacence would be 14 years. Actually it is less 
than 8 months. It is thus clear that, in the opinion of the medical officers of these 
reformatories, only a small proportion of the inebriates are fit for discharge at any 
time before the expiry of their sentences. Yet discharged they must be. It must 
also be remembered that the inadequacy of the accommodation for inebriates cannot 
fail to have some effect on the licensing system and it is probable that many 
inebriates are discharged too soon in order to make room for others and that breaches 
of licence are apt to be overlooked. 

This point is put even more forcibly by Sir H. B. Donkin, Medical Adviser to 
the Prison Commissioners, who served on the Departmental Committee which drew 
up the Model Regulations for the Management. of Inebriate Reformatories and also 


* Reg. No. 69. See Dr Branthwaite’s Report for 1906, p. 56. 
Tt p. 14. 
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on the recent Committee on the working of the Inebriates Acts. In discussing the 
report of the former Committee he says: “Their report emphasised that the whole 
scheme of treatment of inmates should be based on the principle that they are 
detained for reformation not for punishment. ‘Towards this principle should be 
directed the dietary, the discipline, the recreation, the moral and religious training, 
and even the forced labour.’...Great emphasis was laid on licensing and temporary 
leave of absence: first under escort and then on parole. The Committee were of 
opinion that this would be the only practical test of the scheme. They were of 
opinion from the weight of the evidence given, which was unanimous, that the 
majority of the inmates who were not fit for licence at the end of a year would not 
benefit at all by longer detention™.” A similar opinion was expressed by the Prison 
Commissioners in submitting draft regulations. 

In commenting on the working of the Inebriates Acts, Sir H. B. Donkin says: 
“The fact that licensing has largely fallen into desuetude is proof that the whole 
Act as at present worked is a complete failure from the point of view of its 
promoters, i.e., as far as reform of the individual inebriates treated is concerned. 
Experience of the three years’ sentence to inebriate reformatories shows that 
detention of this length has been useless, most inmates being now discharged as 
practically hopeless cases without having been licensed or tested in any way, and 
many having been re-committed already. The fact, as has been shown by 
experience, that considerable numbers of the inebriates committed under the Acts 
are insane or otherwise mentally defective, points to the necessity of dealing with 
this class of inebriate as mentally defective and of controlling them effectively and 
indefinitely t.” 

This view may be said to be general and it is of no small significance to find 
that the Inspectors under the Inebriates Acts for England and for Scotland both 
object to the use of the very word “Reformatory.” Thus Dr Branthwaite says: 
“Tt is proving extremely unfortunate that the word Reformatory was ever selected 
to apply to Institutions for the reception of committed inebriates” and again that 
“many committals are in the lowest possible state of unimprovable degradation. It 
has become necessary to set apart some of our institutions as little better than moral 
refuse heaps for the detention of the hopelessly defective at the lowest possible cost 
to the countryt.” 

Dr Dunlop, the Inspector under the Inebriates Acts for Scotland, in his 
evidence before the Scottish Departmental Committee§ is equally emphatic and 
said: “The word Reformatory is a misnomer and gives a false conception of the 
situation” and again “I have already expressed the opinion, and I adhere to it, that 
the word Reformatory is a myth. It is a place for seclusion. It is more of the 
nature of an asylum or place of refuge than a Reformatory.” 


* Minutes of Evidence (English Committee), p. 187. 

+ Ibid. p. 188, 

{ Reports of the Inspector under the Inebriates Acts, 1906, p. 15, and 1905, p. 9. 

§ Departmental Committee on the Inebriates Acts (Scotland). Minutes of Evidence, pp. 1 and 14. 
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I have tried to collect information regarding the results of reformatory treat- 
ment of inebriates from all the available official sources but it is decidedly unfortunate 
that we have not got the record of every inebriate after discharge*. For the most 
part the information I was able to obtain was derived from the replies made by 
various authorities to the question: “In regard to all police court or criminal 
inebriates whether actually committed or only qualified for committal to a refor- 
matory, what percentage do you consider likely to relapse into drinking habits after 
having served a full sentence under the Inebriates Acts?” This question was one of 
a series of 45 questions which were drawn up and circulated by the Departmental 
Committee on the Inebriates Acts in England and was answered by 31 out of 45 
witnesses. The form of the question is decidedly unfortunate. At the time the 
Departmental Committee was sitting, 1524 inebriates had been discharged from 
inebriate reformatories. Now the police or other court from which each inebriate 
was committed is of course known and it would have been a comparatively simple 
matter to circularise the police authorities of every district from which an inebriate 
was committed. Of the inebriates a certain number would have disappeared, but the 
proportion of cases who could not be traced by the police authorities would have 
been much smaller than the proportion lost sight of by the authorities of the 
inebriate reformatories. We find for instance, if we sum the experience of all the 
police authorities who answered this question, that only 16 out of 251 could not be 
traced. In Scotland out of a total number of 181 inebriates, only 9 could not be 
traced after discharge. Had this procedure been adopted, a definite statement 
regarding the behaviour after discharge of between 80°/, and 90 °/, of all inebriates 
would have been obtained. On other grounds it is essential that every sentence of 
reformatory detention should conclude with a period of licence or probation, and were 
this system adopted we should have a record of the behaviour after discharge of 
every inebriate. Unfortunately the Departmental Committee, instead of asking for 
the production of all the available evidence regarding the behaviour of the inebriates 
after discharge, were content to accept mere opinions and hence in comparatively few 
cases were the answers of real value. It is of little use to be told that the percentage 
of inebriates likely to relapse is “a large proportion,” “all of them,” ‘‘ probably 75 °/,,” 
“at least 90 °/,” unless we can examine the facts on which these vague opinions are 
presumably based; nor does it help to be told that a witness cannot give any 
percentage but that so far as regards the State Institution at Ennis, the Irish Prison 


* In this connection a splendid opportunity was missed by the recent Departmental Committees 
on the Inebriates Acts. Instead of demanding all the available information on the results of 
reformatory treatment, they were content with statements of the vaguest kind and in some cases 
the form of the questions put directly invited such vague opinions. Thus the English Committee 
circulated the following question to 45 authorities:—In regard to all police court or criminal 
inebriates who have come under your notice whether actually committed or only qualified for 
committal to a reformatory, what percentage do you consider likely to relapse into drinking 
habits after having served a full sentence under the Inebriates Acts? (Question 24, Minutes of 
Evidence, p. 122). Some day even Departmental Committees will realise that social problems 
cannot be solved by opinions merely but only by statistical facts. 
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Board consider their results satisfactory. Instead of asking vague opinions regarding 
the percentage of inebriates /zkely to relapse after discharge, the Committee ought to 
have asked for the numbers of inebriates who actually had relapsed. 

Even in cases where numbers are given, the records are by no means uniform 
and often very indefinite categories are used. By some authorities, inebriates are 
said to be “doing well” or “not doing well” without any information as to what 
those terms really mean. In other cases inebriates are said to have “reformed” but 
again no information is given as to what constitutes “reform,” and the term seems 
to be used in rather an elastic fashion; in some cases those who are said to have 
‘‘reformed” are also said to have been convicted after discharge. I shall give how- 
ever the experience of every authority who has given figures. 

(a) The Rev. Canon C. J. Parker*, Representative of the Managers of the 
Brentry Certified Inebriate Reformatory, has given the experience of that institution. 
His statement is as follows :—‘‘ Our experience at Brentry is that out of the 227 
discharged between Jan. 1904 and May 1908, 144 of whom have been kept under 
observation, 75 at least are still doing well.” No information is given regarding the 
time the inebriates were under observation after discharge, but this cannot be greater 
than 44 years and may be only a few weeks. It is absolutely essential that the 
actual time that each inebriate was under observation after discharge should be 
stated. Canon Parker states here that only 227 inebriates were discharged between 
Jan. 1904 and May 1908, but from the figures given in Dr Branthwaite’s Report for 
1909 (p. 99), it would seem that the actual number discharged was considerably 
greater than this. We find that 474 mebriates were admitted to Brentry during the 
years 1901—4 inclusive and, if each served a sentence of three years detention, would 
be discharged during the years 1904—7 inclusive. Now some of those committed in 
1901 and 1902 for shorter periods than three years would be discharged before the 
beginning of 1901 and so would not be included in the years 1901—4, but on the 
other hand some inebriates committed during 1905 and 1906 would, in similar 
circumstances, be discharged during 1901—4, so that these factors will neutralise 
each other and as in addition some must have been discharged during the first five 
months of 1908, we may be fairly certain that at least 474 inebriates were discharged 
during the period in question instead of the 227 given by Canon Parker. Apart from 
this, however, any statement of the results obtained in this reformatory ought to 
have been based on the whole experience of the institution, on the after histories of 
nearly 600 inebriates who had been discharged before the return was made. It 
should be noted that 83 of the 227, more than one-third, were lost sight of and 
that the sexes are not distinguished, although 41°/, of the inebriates admitted to 
this reformatory are males. 

(b) In a Memorandum presented to the English Departmental Committee, 
Mr Robert J. Parr}, Director of the National Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children, gives the experience of that Society in dealing with women committed 


* Minutes of Evidence (English Committee), p. 124. 
t Lbid., p. 201. 
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to Certified Inebriate Reformatories under Section I of the Act. Mr Parr gives the 
records of 133 women committed between April 1, 1902 and March 31, 1904, but 
the time during which they were under observation is not stated. Here again it 
is unfortunate that the whole experience of the Society is not given. Of these 
133 inebriates, 59 are said to have reformed, 54 to have relapsed, 5 died or became 
insane and of 15 there is no record. Thus 44°/, are said to have reformed but the 
exact sense in which the term is used is not stated. The attitude of the husband 
and his influence on the inebriate are also given. In 25 cases the husband was hostile 
to or neglectful of his wife during detention; in 12 cases the husband placed obstacles 
in the way of her return; and in 22 cases the conduct of the husband was a hindrance 
to the wife after her return. Assuming that no man appears more than once, we 
find that the home conditions were unfavourable to these women in 44°/, of these 
cases. Among the general body of inebriates only 20°/, were married women living 
with their husbands before committal, and if we assume that the same proportion of 
husbands were hostile to, or had a bad influence over, their wives we see that among 
Mr Parr’s cases 56 °/, returned to comparatively favourable home conditions while 
among the general body of inebriates this percentage is only 9°/,. Further it has 
already been pointed out that the condition of women on committal, under the two 
Sections of the Act, differs widely. The working of Section I of the Act has been 
allowed to fall almost entirely into the hands of this Society and the women com- 
mitted are younger, have fewer previous convictions and include few prostitutes*. 
Just as good results seem to be obtained from married women living with their 
husbands before committal who are committed under Section II of the Act. The 
fact that such inebriates are living with their husbands is evidence that they are of 
a higher standard than the general body of inebriates, and on this account, in con- 
junction with the vastly greater prospects of care and restraint after release, it is only 
reasonable that better results should be obtained. 

(c) The third series is also given in somewhat indefinite terms. Mr Leonard 
Dunning, Head Constable for Liverpool, gives the experience of that town and his 
statement is as followst :—‘‘ Our actual record of relapses is 564°/, out of a total 
number of 60 (8 males, 4 relapses; 52 females, 34 relapses) released after detention.” 
The actual percentage of relapses is however 63°3 °/, and not 564°/,. No information 
is given as to the time the inebriates were under observation after discharge nor any 
definition of “relapse,” so that further analysis is impossible. 

(qd) Mr C. M. Atkinson{, Stipendiary Magistrate for the City of Leeds, has 
given the experience of that city as follows :—‘‘ Twenty-eight persons committed 
from Leeds, since the beginning of the year 1903, have been released. The following 
reports have been made, lately, concerning them :— 

* Dr Branthwaite in describing these cases (Report for 1908, p. 16) says that these cases 
are “the best of all those sent to detention under the Inebriates Act of 1898; they are, for 
the most part, decent individuals with homes to go back to, and the majority are persons who 
have not been subjected to many short sentences of imprisonment before the application of suitable 


treatment has been resorted to.” 
+ Minutes of Evidence (English Committee), p. 123. 
{ Ibid., p. 122. 
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Subsequently convicted of public drunkenness oi 9 (some of them many times) 
Doing well ee sos pa it _ va 8 

No reports on op ae sia is is 8 (some have disappeared) 
Convicted of felony and sent to penal servitude ... 1 

Leading a bad life om ah ae at oe ih 

Dead iis 4. 4 a” 


Out of 28 inebriates, 8 are thus said to be doing well, but again the period of 
observation is not stated and it cannot average more than a year. The sex of these 
inebriates is not stated. 

(ec) Mr J. G. H. Halkett*, Stipendiary Magistrate at Hull, gives in considerable 
detail the histories after discharge of 23 inebriates committed from Hull. Of the 23, 
8 are men and 15 women. The first case is that of a man, aged 37, who after being 
18 months in Brentry Inebriate Reformatory was discharged on licence, got drunk 
immediately on arrival at Hull and was sent back to the reformatory. After 
completing his period of detention, he returned to Hull and has been convicted of 
drunkenness 11 times within three years, a large part of which however has been 
spent in prison as he has been sentenced to terms of imprisonment for these offences 
of 30 days and sureties, or one, two, or three months’ alternative imprisonment 
added. He is said to be “hopeless.” The second case, a man aged 62, has been 
convicted of drunkenness 15 times since discharge, of larceny caused by drink, once, 
and using obscene language while under the influence of drink, once; nevertheless 
Mr Halkett thinks that ‘he would have been much worse than he is” but for his 
three years’ reformatory detention. The third case, a man aged 35, has, since his 
release, been convicted 18 times of which 14 convictions are for drunkenness. 
Thirteen others have been convicted in all 64 times of which all but 27 are for 
drunkenness. Of those who have not been subsequently convicted, two could not 
be traced, one, after a year’s freedom, has been committed for trial for felony. ‘‘ He 
has, notwithstanding this, apparently been a sober man since he came out of the 
reformatory.” Of the four remaining, one is “ doing well,” one is ‘apparently going 
on all right” and two are “as far as is known,” keeping clear of drink. These four 
are much younger than the others, their ages being 26, 19, 33 and 40. Out of 
23 inebriates, 4 are thus thought to be doing well. 

(f) Mr J. B. Wrightt, B.A., LL.D., Chief Constable, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
gives particulars of 61 persons who have been sent to inebriate homes from New- 
castle-upon-Tyne. Of these there have been :— 


Convicted of drunkenness since return see 34 
Convicted of other offences 2 
Re-committed cs wae ‘ais 1 
In Asylums ... Suk itd bi. a 2 
Dead bee 1 
Whereabouts unknown 6 
Doing well since return an ay + 
At present in inebriate homes eae Seem: 4 > 

Total ee nid mt Le 61 


* Minutes of Evidence (English Committee), p. 113. 
+ Ibid, p. 125. 
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‘Five of those shown as convicted of drunkenness since their return from the 
homes have only one conviction against them but three of these only returned twelve 
months ago.” 

Out of 50 who have been discharged only 4 are said to be doing well. 

(g) A Memorandum submitted by Mr G. Nelson*, Police Court Missionary 
at Marlborough St. Police Court, gives information regarding 140 inebriates com- 
mitted from that police court and 3 other inebriates committed from other courts 
and subsequently convicted of drunkenness at Marlborough St. Out of these 
143 cases, however, 69 had not been discharged from the reformatories leaving 74 
who had been discharged. The time that elapsed between the expiry of sentence 
and the date of the return in those cases was as follows :—6 years, 1 case (twice 
re-committed to a reformatory after discharge); 5 years, 1 case; 4 years, 3 cases 
of whom 1 was re-committed; 3 years, 8 cases of whom 5 were re-committed ; 
2 years, 9 cases of whom 1 was re-committed; 1 year, 11 cases of whom 3 were 
re-committed ; less than a year, 41 cases of whom 1 was re-committed after dis- 
charge. The 12 cases who were re-committed after discharge have thus been at 
liberty for a much shorter time than those figures indicateT. 

Dealing first of all with the 33 inebriates who had been at liberty for at least 
a year, we find that 1 inebriate was after discharge re-committed to a reformatory 
on two occasions, 10 inebriates were re-committed for the second time, 13 were 
convicted of drunkenness at Marlborough St., 51 times of drunkenness and 27 times 
of other offences while 9 inebriates were not convicted at Marlborough St. after 
discharge. Now to be committed to an Inebriate Reformatory under Section II of 
the Act (under which the great majority of the inebriates are committed) four con- 
victions for drunkenness within the year must be proved, no account being taken 
of convictions for other offences. These 11 inebriates who were re-committed to 
reformatories, besides having their opportunities for being convicted considerably 
reduced, must thus have been convicted 48 times of drunkenness, so that out of 
33 inebriates 24 were convicted 126 times of which 99 convictions were for drunken- 
ness and 27 were for other offences. The average time during which they were at 
liberty must be considerably less than two years. 

Of the 41 inebriates who had been at liberty for less than a year, some only 
for a few days, 1 was re-committed to a reformatory, 16 were convicted at Marl- 
borough St. of drunkenness 26 times in addition to 10 times of other offences, 
while 24 were not convicted of drunkenness at Marlborough St. after discharge. 
Out of 74 inebriates who were at liberty for an average of little over a year, 12 were 
re-committed to reformatories, 29 were convicted of drunkenness at Marlborough St., 
41 inebriates being convicted at least 166 times while 33 were not convicted at 


Marlborough St. 
The experience of Marlborough St. Police Court is given in slightly different 


* Minutes of Evidence (English Committee), p. 195. 
+ One woman spent “7 years out of the 9, at the expense of the country, in a home.” 


G. M. XVII. 9 
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form by Mr Ernest Baggallay, one of the Metropolitan Police Magistrates* who 
deals with 66 inebriates who had been committed from Marlborough St. ‘‘ Of those 
66, 44 have been convicted again of drink offences; and of those 44, 10 have been 
sent again to homes.” Mr Baggallay also gives the experience of Tower Bridge 
Police Court. Out of 80 inebriates who had been released, ‘38 have been convicted 
of drink offences since, and 16 out of the 38 have been sent a second time to homes.” 

(h) Mr Wm Barradailet, Clerk to the Magistrates, Birmingham, gives par- 
ticulars of 45 inebriates committed from Birmingham. The records, however, refer 
to convictions in Birmingham only. Mr Barradaile says: “I send you a return of 
all the cases sent, with the record of their convictions subsequent to their discharge 
according to our court registers. I have no means of showing the convictions in 
other courts, nor can I furnish any report as to their conduct apart from our records.” 
The return is not dated, but from internal evidence seems to have been made up at 
the end of June 1908 (the Report of the Committee is dated Dec. 1908). Particulars 
are given of 45 inebriates, but 3 are entered in duplicate, having been committed 
to reformatories for a second time, 16 had not completed their sentences while 5 
had only been at liberty for periods ranging from a few days to 4 months. We have 
thus 21 cases available for analysis. These inebriates have been at liberty for from 
one to six years after discharge and I have set out their histories after discharge as 
follows :— 


TABLE XXIX. 


Subsequent Subsequent Subsequent 
No. convictions No. convictions No. convictions 


Nil 8 1 ae 15 Nil 


Thus of the 21 inebriates, 8 were not convicted in Birmingham after discharge, 
the remaining 13 were convicted 87 times and of these 3 were re-committed to 
reformatories. 

(*) Particulars regarding 352 inebriates are given by Sir Wm Vincent, Bart., 
J.P., Representative of the Inebriates Reformation and After-Care Association§, 
but fuller details regarding 407 cases dealt with by this Association are given in 


* Minutes of Evidence (English Committee), p. 29. 
+ Ibid., p. 125. 

{ Re-committed to reformatory. 

§ Minutes of Evidence (English Committee), p. 125. 
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Dr Branthwaite’s Report for 1908*. “The officers of this society have taken in hand 
all inmates discharged from reformatories who, before discharge, consented to avail 
themselves of proffered help. No selection of cases has been made; good and bad 
alike have been handed over to the care of the society. Bearing in mind our previous 
remarks on the mental state of inmates, the known dislike to disciplinary control 
which is characteristic of the class, and the difficulties met with in the attempt to 
direct the lives of such persons by moral influence, it is not surprising that many 
have relapsed as soon as they were free from physical control, and that more still 
have been lost sight of. The following is a summary of reports on 117 men and 
290 women, 407 cases in all, befriended by the Inebriates After-Care Association 
between 17th March, 1903 and 12th November, 1908. Some of these cases were 
released on licence before expiry of sentence; but the majority were discharged 
from all control because, notwithstanding their unfitness for liberty, no legal power 
exists to detain them longer. 


TABLE XXX. 
Men Women|; Men | Women| Totals 

IW TUM A ARE ACHOE VATOSULL. .. 025.50 snes ecanens pan esarne | 32 50 82 

PPG ii MAO Ioan vann ser cetew seman te poasep see |} 49 | 162 | 211 
Weclinedshel Parnes ste sca. see. Bie ah oie Aken so ss 23 56 
PL PERUAC See hax sich pe <Gea Secchi sierinsliarose ocndvease 2 4 
SRP OE NATUR POCCIN OU a5 den srsnmaer dens canven gases: 9 15 
Cases discharged more than three years 15 87 

and who are no longer to be found J**'**’ 

BR tIBER OTOL Y Gam isang vn mppinenorndcsne0+pimh Basel ress 36 8 | 114 
Relapsed into drunkenness at once ............ 25 52 
Returned to reformatories............6:66...c000e 5 12 
Bent CO FUNAIC ASYLOINS cies. 5s... escaanerevensies — 3 
Sent to other institutions ................0..eeee 3 5 
Rd eee TE, v NECA R ty isi: Weleawie a atvones owes eet.es 3 6 

PUANG Screen cues escow turns ances «os } 117 | 290 | 407 


“Taking all cases together, these figures indicate (1) that 52 per cent. of cases 
were lost sight of after discharge from reformatories, the ultimate result of detention 
being unknown; (2) that 28 per cent. relapsed into drunkenness soon after release ; 
and (3) that 20 per cent. became, and remainedt, sober and decent members of the 
community.” 


+ 
p- 14. | 
+ Some of the inebriates however had not been at liberty long enough to test adequately the 


permanence of reform. 
9—2 
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(j) Sir G. L. Gomme*, Clerk to the London County Council, has given par- 
ticulars of 394 inebriates discharged from Farmfield Inebriate Reformatory. His 
statement is as follows :—‘‘ Out of 394 patients discharged from Farmfield only 56 
are known to be doing well which is approximately 15t per cent.; 197 relapsed, 
the majority almost immediately ; 538 mentally deficient, unmanageable or conduct 
unsatisfactory and transferred to State or other reformatory ; 15 physically unfit to 
benefit from treatment; 7 certified to be insane; 8 died; and 58, no reliable in- 
formation as to,.or lost sight of.” It should be noted that this reformatory is 
reserved for female inebriates selected as likely to be amenable to, and benefited by, 
reformatory treatment. No criminal cases are admitted. The care with which 
inebriates are selected for admission to Farmfield is shown by the fact that only 
15 °/, are mentally defective while among female inebriates in general the percentage 
is 64. This selection of cases is due to a system of classifying reformatories which 
is described fully in Dr Branthwaite’s Report for 1906 (p. 18), and the extent to 
which it is used is shown by the fact that in 1906, ‘‘ 301 persons were changed from 
one of these institutions to another, solely for the purpose of classification, to remove 
the good from the bad, and so give the former every possible chance of benefit.” 
With all these advantages, however, only 14 °/, are said to be doing well; the time 
during which the inebriates were under observation is not stated. 

(k) Dr F. A. Gill, Resident Medical Superintendent of the Lancashire Certified 
Inebriate Reformatory at Langho, in reply to the question asked by the Departmental 
Committee, stated that the percentage of inebriates likely to relapse into drinking 
habits was “seventy to eighty per cent., but the percentage is solely dependent upon 
the feeble-minded and old prison recidivists{.” In his Annual Report for 1910, 
however, he gives (p. 5) a report on all women who had passed through and left this 
reformatory prior to August, 1910; and his figures do not include any woman who 
has been less than six months at liberty. His statement is as follows :— 


TABLE XXXI. 
Senile dements, 
Imbeciles, Insane 
Total No. A Much wee >! Not traceable, 
discharged Doing well improved Improved | Relapsed Dead A haere gi No Reports 
State Reformatory 
227§ 34 ily 15 88 13 50 10 


The information ‘is based in all cases on the report of the Chief of Police of the 
authority from which they were committed,” although in some cases where the police 


* Minutes of Evidence (English Committee), p. 123. 

7 Actually it is 14:2 °/.. 

{ Minutes of Evidence (English Committee), p. 123. 

§ Eight re-committed and discharged twice are counted as one discharge each. 
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were unable to furnish a report, information from other sources has been used. Of 
the 51 who are doing well or are much improved, 13 have been at liberty for over 
3 years, 12 from 2 to 3 years, 14 from 1 to 2 years, and 12 from 6 months toa year. 
No statement is made regarding the length of time the other inebriates have been at 
liberty. Of those who are said to be “doing well,” some had relapsed once after 
discharge but had subsequently kept sober. Thus 34 out of 227 inebriates, 15 PS 
are said to be doing well while an additional 7-5 °/, are said to be much improved. _ 

In considering these results, however, Dr Gill confines his attention to 109 
“possibly reformable cases.” He deducts the inebriates who died, 13 in all, 50 who 
were insane or imbecile, 23 women who had more than 50 previous convictions, 
29 women who were at least 50 years of age and 3 who were “unable to earn their 
own livelihood by reason of bodily ill-health,” 118 in all. From the point of view of 
the medical officer in charge of a reformatory, this is perfectly justifiable as there 
is no doubt that a large number of hopeless cases are at present admitted to the 
reformatories, and his policy is clearly to consider only those he holds likely to 
reform ; but in estimating the results of the whole system of reformatory treatment 
the outside critic must include every case admitted to a reformatory. In the first 
place Dr Gill himself states in his Report for 1910 (p. 8) that one woman is doing 
well after 3} years’ liberty notwithstanding 59 previous convictions and that another 
is ‘much improved” after 20 months’ liberty although she had 69 previous con- 
victions. Further it will be remembered that the “ Preliminary Study of Extreme 
Alcoholism” was based on Dr Gill’s data, which gave details regarding the mental 
and physical condition and conduct of 207 inebriates and regarding age, number of 
previous convictions, religion and education of 333 female inebriates. Dr Gill has 
generously amplified the data by furnishing me with the register numbers of the 
227 inebriates whose after-histories he gives. I have thus been able to obtain the 
age, number of previous convictions, and education of 184 inebriates, whose conduct 
after discharge is known, and for 86 inebriates, whose after-histories are known, the 
mental condition and conduct while in the reformatory. From these data we find 
that 4 women aged 50 and over are said to be “doing well” after discharge, 1 to 
be “much improved” and 8 to be “improved,” out of 184 inebriates, while of women 
with over 50 previous convictions, 1 is said to be “doing well,” 3 to be ‘much 
improved” and 1 to be “‘ improved,” while out of 28 said to be doing well, no fewer 
than 17 are said to be mentally defective to at least some degree. 

Now in view of Dr Gill’s statements regarding his knowledge of the after- 
histories of these inebriates, these cases cannot be due to the incompleteness of the 
record. They show clearly that it is impossible to say that any definite age or any 
definite number of previous convictions marks off the “ possibly reformable” from the 
“‘irreformable ” inebriate. 

From the additional data supplied by Dr Gill, I have worked out the following 
correlations (see Table XXXII). 

These results show that age plays only a very small part in determining reform 
or relapse, and that the small influence it exerts is in the opposite direction to that 
which might be expected, for those who relapse are slightly younger than those who 
do well after discharge. It must be remembered, however, that the prostitutes are 
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much younger than the non-prostitutes. The relationship between relapse and 
number of previous convictions is rather closer and shows that those who relapse 
have been convicted more often than those who do well after discharge. This 
relationship is slightly increased by allowing for age, the partial correlation (age 
constant) being —°33. While this correlation is quite significant, it is not large 
enough to enable us to say that any definite number of previous convictions spells 
irreformability. There is a fairly close relationship between relapse and conduct. 
Those who behave well while in the reformatory are most likely to do well after dis- 
charge. The correlations between relapse and mental condition or education are not 
significant. 


TABLE XXXII. 


Variates | Method No. Correlation Remarks 
Relapse and age ............c00.ee ee 2rowr | 184 | +°13+-05 Hee mc eiis tly younger 
5 », number of convictions) 2 row r | 184 | —-26+-05 | Relapsed have more convictions 
be », mental condition...... |Fourfold| 86 | +:14+:12| Not significant 
- PPIECONOUCE cote taine tone cer - 86 |+:41+-°11 | Relapsed behave worst 
5 ,, formal education...... i 183 |—:01+°10| Not significant 
3 » effective education ... a 86 | +:22+°13 | Not significant 


There is however a more pressing problem than the determination of the classes 
of inebriates who are most likely to benefit from treatment. What are the results 
obtained from Inebriate Reformatories under the present system? ‘To answer this 
question we must take all the inebriates and investigate their after-histories and we 
find that only 15°/, can be said to be doing well for the comparatively short time 
they were under observation after discharge. 

From the data given we can form some impression of the number of inebriates 
who relapse after various periods of liberty. Unfortunately the information is not 
given in the most convenient form. Although, for instance, it is stated whether a 
woman who has been at liberty for three years has relapsed or has been able to keep 
sober we have no information as to when relapse occurred, and it is very desirable 
that we should know the actual length of time that these inebriates are able to keep 
sober. All the available information is given in the following table :— 


TABLE XXXIII. 


| Period of Doin Much | Insane, Percentage P ercentage doing 
| Obastvation eall” improved Improved | Relapsed EO Totals doing well well and much 
improved 

At least } year| 33 17 13 100 21 184 17-9 27-2 

sees E 26 14 13 | 85 15 153 17-0 26-1 

|» » Idyears| 21 11 13) eye 12 133 158 24-1 

Besar ts Mas sh 9 11%) 6% 6 113 17-7 25-7 
Pe rs 13 8 6 50 6 83 15:7 25:3 
ae Smee 9 5 Deis +42 5 66 13-6 21:2 
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The number of women who were under observation for at least six months 
(actually from six months to nearly six years) is 184 and of these 33 are said to be 
doing well, 17°9°/,. Similarly 153 were under observation for at least a year and of 
these 17°0°/, are said to be doing well. As we increase the period during which 
the inebriates were under observation, the proportion of successful cases decreases, 
although somewhat irregularly. In the last column I have taken together those 
who were “doing well” and those “much improved” and the results are very similar. 
These results would seem to show that in the great bulk of cases, relapse takes place 
in the first six months, if at all, and thus it is very desirable that every sentence of 
reformatory detention should conclude with a period of probation under guardian- 
ship in order that every support should be afforded to the inebriate at the time when 
relapse is most likely to occur. These figures show however also that the proportion 
of relapses slowly increases with every additional year of freedom so that the danger 
of relapse is never absent. 

(2) If we turn to Scotland, we find that the proportion of inebriates who remain 
sober after discharge is even smaller than in England. Up to the end of 1908, 
181 reformatory inmates had been liberated on expiry of sentence in Scotland and 
of these Dr James C. Dunlop, Inspector under the Inebriates Acts for Scotland, was 
able to trace the subsequent histories of 172, leaving only 9 who could not be traced. 
Dr Dunlop states that :—‘‘ Of the 172 such drunkards who have been sentenced to 
detention in these reformatories, and who have completed their sentences, only 12 can 
be described as completely and satisfactorily reformed, while 160 are more or less 
failures, a recovery rate of rather less than 7 per cent. Some, a few, of the 160 might 
be described as partial successes, for the histories of some show that while the drunken 
habit has not been completely checked, it has been so far moderated as to enable the 
victim to remain more or less steadily at work and to keep out of the hands of the 
police. But even accepting such cases as successes, the recovery rate would barely 
touch 10 per cent.*” Dr Dunlop also states that among females there were 11 suc- 
cesses to 154 failures and among all men there was 1 success to 6 failures. It should 
be noted that these returns deal with inebriates ‘who have completed their sentences” 
and thus excludes cases “discharged, unfit for further treatment.” The exact number 
of such cases is not stated but it is small and will reduce the recovery rate to only a 
small extent. 

These results are accepted by the Scottish Departmental Committee on the 
Inebriates Acts, and in their Reportt they state that :—‘“‘ As regards the reformation 
of the persons committed to reformatories, the results have been disappointing. It is 
found that only 7 or 8 per cent. of the cases received have recovered.” 

Now these results are considerably worse than those obtained in England, but it 
must be remembered that all but 5°/, of the inebriates were traced after discharge 
so that the after-histories of inebriates are far more complete in Scotland than in 


England. 


* Sixth Report of the Inspector under the Inebriates Acts for Scotland (1908), p. 9. 
7 p. 15. 
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(m) In Dr Dunlop’s Annual Reports there are published, year by year, detailed 
accounts of the work of the Girgenti Inebriate Reformatory and these provide some 
valuable data. In the Report for 1906, particulars, up to the end of 1905 and of 
1906, of the conduct after discharge of 29 inebriates who were liberated during 1904 
and, up to the end of 1906 of 16 inebriates liberated during 1905, are given. It should 
be noted however that these are only the inebriates who completed their sentences at 
the Girgenti Reformatory. In addition to these 29 cases we find (p. 13) that 
11 inebriates had been transferred to the State Inebriate Reformatory at Perth (for 
refractory conduct), 3 had been discharged as unfit for reformatory treatment, and 
2 had died, so that instead of 29 we must really consider 45 cases. In the same way 
if we combine the two years 1904 and 1905 in dealing with those under observation 
for from 1 to 2 years we get 63 inebriates instead of 45. The records of these 
inebriates after discharge are as follows :— 


TABLE XXXIV. 


After 24 years After 14 years 
Record after discharge 
1904 1904 1905 
Doing well /; «2. dssesseseebeeewemcrent 2 3 3 
Not known to have been convicted — 4 - 
“Did well when on licence” ......... 1 1 _ 
“ Poorhouse Cases .tceeerseree tere erate 1 1 — 
‘Address unknowit.sasiscvseeteeese ret 1 — 1 
FROIAPSEG. A... fos ser sense tees enetneeets ee 23 19 12 
1 DY Xc Rane MASERERER A Stioaanchan, nasonavidts: 3 3 
Discharged, unfit for treatment...... 3 | 3 
Transferred to State cr bee 11 13 
Reformatory at Perth f"” 
Totals: osticcenteaateeemes 45 63 


We find then that of 45 inebriates admitted to this reformatory only 2 can 
be said to be doing well 24 years after the expiry of their sentences, and similarly 
out of 63 inebriates admitted only 6 can be said to be doing well 14 years after the 
expiry of their sentences. 29 women who completed their sentences were convicted, 
in 24 years after discharge, 165 times in all of which 130 convictions were for 
drunkenness. 

One further series from Girgenti may be given. In the Report on this 
Reformatory for 1908 (dated 16th Feb. 1909) particulars are given of 15 inebriates 
discharged during 1908. These women have been at liberty for periods ranging 
from two months to a year and of the 15; 10 were convicted in all 30 times after 
discharge, while 5 were not subsequently convicted. 
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It has been stated again and again that these records are incomplete and by 
no means satisfactory. They provide, however, a higher limit to the number of 
inebriates who do well’ after detention in reformatories. A large number of 
inebriates were lost sight of and it is impossible to resist the conclusion that when 
50°/, of the inmates of a reformatory cannot be traced after discharge, the informa- 
tion concerning the remaining 50 °/, must be very incomplete and that in such cases 
the number of inebriates who actually do well on discharge is considerably less than 
that given. Further, the categories used vary widely and in many cases are not 
sufficiently definite, the inebriates are not all under observation for the same length 
of time, and in many cases the period of observation after discharge is too short to 
test adequately the permanence of reform. It should also be noted that there is a 
considerable amount of duplication in these histories; thus many of the inebriates 
committed from Hull and Birmingham will be included among those discharged from 
Brentry but the large number of cases of inebriates who could not be traced after 
discharge from that institution makes it impossible to allow for this. I have 
summed up, however, in the next table, particulars of 1905 cases and would only call 
attention to the fact that these histories refer to a somewhat less number of 
inebriates. 


TaBLE XXXV. Summary of Results of Reformatory Treatment of Inebriates. 


Authority sah ei Doing well| Reformed nace a Improved fs fal apron 
Parker, Brentry ............ 227 75 — — — ed Cee 
Parr (Section I cases only) 133 — 59 — — = —_ 
Dunning, Liverpool ......... | 60 -- o- — _— 22 — 
Atkinson, Leeds ............ 28 8 = — — — — | 
HMaliketh weLUlleseese. ccc se ss 23 1 — — — 4 = 
Wright, Newcastle ......... 50 4 ae -— — — 
Nelson, London ............ 74 == — — — — 33* 
Baggallay, London ......... 80 — — — — -- 42* 
Barradaile, Birmingham ... 21 -- — — -- _— oe 
After-Care Association .... 407 82 -— — — — — 
Gomme, Farmfield ......... 394 56 — — = — == 
CF Ee EHO pipe cc st. tenet as 227 34 — 17 15 — — 
Dunlop, Scotland ............ 181 12 — — —- _ — 

Metals Gets Seeeenmee << 1905 272 59 17 15 26 83* 


Es 


As it stands, Table XX XV shows that out of 1905 histories of inebriates after 
discharge, 272 are said to be doing well and 59 to have “ reformed ” although some 


* Not convicted, after discharge, at same police court. 
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of these were convicted after discharge, 17 were ‘‘much improved,” 15 were 
proved,” 26 “did not relapse” and 83 were not convicted, after discharge, at the 
same police court. 

There are two other methods by which we can estimate the results of reforma- 
tory detention so far as the reform of the inebriates is concerned. Under the 
present system, inebriates were first committed to reformatories in 1899 and few 
were discharged before 1902. Out of the 865 women committed to inebriate 
reformatories during the three years 1907—9, 129 were so committed for the second 
time, having already undergone a period of reformatory detention. Further, of these 
865 women, only 639 had been discharged up to Nov. 1911 and had been at liberty 
for periods varying from a few days to less than two years. Yet in that limited 
time 32 women were again committed to reformatories, 18 for the second time and 
14 for the third time. 

The proportion of licences which have been revoked also affords some measure of 
the results of reformatory treatment. The essential features of the licence are that 
the inebriate must remain under the charge of some responsible person who is under 
obligation to report the conduct of the inebriate so released and that if the inebriate 
relapses, the licence is revoked and the inebriate is brought back to the reformatory. 
Up to the end of 1908, 670 licences had been issued. These 670 cases formed the 
best section of the inebriates and were selected out of a total of about 3000 as being 
suitable for discharge on licence. Out of these 670 cases, 247 were revoked so that 
from these selected cases only 63°/, had regained sutiicient self control to enable 
them to remain sober, even when under supervision, for the short time that elapsed 
between discharge on licence and expiry of sentence. 

In Scotland the results were rather worse. Dr Dunlop, in his evidence before 
the Scottish Departmental Committee*, gave particulars of the system of licensing 
in Scotland. 186 licences had been issued and of these 50 were continued to the 
end of the sentence, 94 were forfeited through drink or bad conduct and 42 had not 
expired or had been withdrawn for other reasons. Thus 94 licences were forfeited 
out of 144, or 65 °/,, and only 35°/, of licensed inebriates kept sober. 

(ii) Zhe Deterrent Effect of the Reformatories. In view of the failure of the 
reformatory system to reform more than a small proportion of the inebriates who 
undergo detention, more and more stress has been laid upon this aspect of the results 
of reformatory treatment. It is usually urged that, whatever be these results so far 
as the reform of the inebriates is concerned, the reformatories serve a useful purpose 
in reducing the amount of public drunkenness by segregating, though only for 
limited periods, a number of the worst offenders. This is especially the case in 
Scotland where the experience of Greenock is constantly cited in support of this 
view. The Greenock Reformatory was opened in 1903 with accommodation for 20, 
afterwards increased to 30, female inebriates and in their Report for 1909, the 
Managers ‘‘regret to report that so far as they know only three permanent cases 
of reformation have taken place among the inebriates discharged,” but from its 

* Minutes of Evidence, p. 17. 
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inception it has been claimed that the reformatory has exercised a marked effect in 
reducing drunkenness among women in Greenock. The Chief Constable of Greenock 
seems to be originally responsible for this view of the results of the establishment of 
a reformatory in Greenock, but it has since been officially adopted by Dr Dunlop, 
the Inspector under the Inebriates Acts for Scotland, and by the recent Scottish 
Departmental Committee on the Inebriates Acts. 

Thus in his Report for 1906 (p. viii) Dr Dunlop says: ‘“ The benefits obtained 
from the maintenance of a certified inebriate reformatory may be looked for more in 
removing the pernicious influence of the worst drunkards. I can quote the experience 
in Greenock. That town is possessed of a certified inebriate reformatory of sufficient 
size to deal with all its most degraded drunken women, and since its establishment 
female apprehensions by the police have diminished by 25°/,. Before the establish- 
ment of the reformatory they annually averaged 975 but since the reformatory has 
been in existence that average has fallen to 725.” 

Further, in his Report for 1908 (p. 9), Dr Dunlop says: “ Inebriate reforma- 
tories have two functions to fulfil, the one being to give the inebriates a chance of 
reformation, the other being to segregate the worst of inebriates and save others 
from their pernicious influence.... It is in fulfilling the second of the two functions, 
that of saving others from the contaminating influences of the worst of drunkards, 
that inebriate reformatories are found to be of great value. Greenock during the 
last five years has had between 20 and 25 of its worst female drunkards secluded in 
a reformatory, and the result of that has been that the total number of female appre- 
hensions has fallen from a yearly average of fully 1220 to one of 850, a fall of about 
30°/,, and the Chief Constable is able to report a marked improvement in the 
condition of the streets and a diminution of the amount of female brawling.” 

Dr Dunlop then gives the number of females apprehended in Greenock during the 
last ten years, five years before the opening of its reformatory and five years subsequent 
to that opening. I have given in addition the number of women proceeded against in 
Greenock for drunkenness and disorder during the five years 1905—1909 and the 
number of women committed to the reformatory since it was opened, in Table 
XXXVI on the following page.” 

It should be noted that here the average number of female apprehensions before 
the opening of the reformatory is given as 1221; in his Report for 1906 Dr Dunlop 
gives this number as 975. These figures were repeated in a Memorandum presented 
by the Chief Constable of Greenock to the Scottish Departmental Committee on the 
Inebriates Acts and Dr Dunlop in his evidence said: “The effect of an inebriate 
reformatory has been appreciated in Greenock, which is the only town which has a 
reformatory of sufficient size to meet the reasonable requirements of the town. The 
result of having that reformatory in Greenock has been a reduction of one-third of 
the female apprehensions.” Dr Dunlop’s views seem to become stronger as time goes 
on, for in his 1909 Report he says ‘The value of a reformatory as a place of segre- 
gation has been fully demonstrated at Greenock. In that town the retormatory is of 
sufficient size to accommodate all the worst of the female drunken pests, and has been 
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fully taken advantage of, and the removal of these drunken pests from the town 
has been found to be very beneficial, their removal having resulted in a marked 
diminution in the number of drunken and riotous scenes in the streets of that town 
and in a marked diminution in the number of female apprehensions.” Finally these 
views are accepted by the Scottish Departmental Committee on the Inebriates Acts. 
In their Report (p. 14), they state that: ‘‘The result of an energetic enforcement of 
the Act in Greenock has been that the number of female drunkards coming before 
the Courts has been reduced by a third,.... We believe that a general enforcement 
of the Act would show similar results to those obtained in Greenock.” 


TABLE XXXVI. Data as to Female Disorderliness in Greenock. 


Var Number of Female | Females proceeded against | Females admitted 
apprehensions for drunkenness, etc. to Reformatory 

1899 1212 — — 

1900 1201 = —_ 
| Mean 

1901 1311 f= 1991 —_ — 

1902 1213 — ae 

1903 1168 — 19 

1904 849 — 15 

1905 964 905 10 
Mean 

1906 999 — 849 878 17 

1907 790 684 23 

1908 643 532 12 

ie 1909 — 469 13 


Now it is quite clear that the number of female apprehensions has markedly 
decreased in Greenock in recent years, but is there any evidence that this is due in 
any considerable extent to the influence of the reformatory? In the first place it 
should be noted that only female inebriates were committed to this reformatory ; in 
fact, in nine years only 22 male inebriates have been committed to reformatories from 
the whole of Scotland. What then has been the change in the number of males appre- 
hended in Greenock? Figures exactly comparable with those given by Dr Dunlop 
are not available, but by the kindness of the Master of Polwarth, Chairman of the 
Prison Commission for Scotland, I have been able to obtain the numbers of males and 
females proceeded against for drunkenness and disorder in Greenock for the five years 
1905—1909. ‘The figures for earlier years are not available owing to a change in the 
method of publishing the judicial statistics. The results are as follows (Table 
XXXVII). 

We find then that the number of males proceeded against for drunkenness and 
disorder has fallen at a rather greater rate than the number of females, although no 
males were committed to the reformatory. It is thus clear that the claim made by 
the Chief Constable of Greenock and by Dr Dunlop, that the establishment of the 
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Greenock Reformatory “has resulted in a marked. diminution in the number of 
female apprehensions,” cannot be substantiated. If further proof be required, we 
find it in the returns from other large towns in Scotland, where no special provision 


TaBLE XXXVII. Persons proceeded against for Drunkenness and Disorder 


an Greenock. 


| / Year Males Females 
1905 2279 905 
1906 2374 878 
1907 1870 684 
1908 1369 532 
1909 1090 469 
Decrease Bit: 48 °/. 


has been made for the treatment of inebriates. In the next table I have given the 
experience of Leith and of Paisley. 


Taste XXXVIII. Persons proceeded against for Drunkenness and Disorder 
in Leith and Paisley. 


Leith Paisley 


Year id 


Males Females Males Females 


1905 1120 450 1153 359 
1906 1062 479 1288 356 
1907 1137 370 1099 322 
1908 907 306 955 269 
1909 623 238 620 191 


Decrease | 44-4 °/, | 47-1 °/, | 46:2 °/, | 46°8 °/, 


It will be seen that in these towns the numbers of persons proceeded against 
for drunkenness and disorder have fallen at practically the same rate as in Greenock 
and that in this respect there is no difference between the sexes. There is a general 
tendency of recent years for the number of convictions for drunkenness to fall in all 
the Scotch towns, with the possible exception of Aberdeen, but in some cases the fall 
started later than in the towns cited. The establishment of a reformatory at Greenock 
and the segregation for limited periods of a few women have had no appreciable eftect 
on the amount of public drunkenness. It is a matter of regret that no attempt was 
made by Dr Dunlop or by the Scottish Departmental Committee to get at the actual 
facts of the case. The figures given above are based on the reports of the Chief 
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Constables of the various towns. At the time the Chief Constable for Greenock was 
making such extravagant claims for the results of the establishment of this reforma- 
tory, he had in his possession figures which showed that these claims were absolutely 
untenable. Yet they have been repeated year after year without a word of protest. 

The figures given in this section make it abundantly clear that the reformatories 
fail to reform more than a small proportion of the inebriates who undergo treatment, 
and that although the greatest stress is now laid on the deterrent effects of the 
reformatories in reducing the amount of public drunkenness, it has been shown, from 
the test case selected by the Scottish authorities, that this claim has even less 
foundation in fact. To only a very small extent can it be said that the reformatories 
either reform or deter. 

IX. The Fertility of the Inebriates. 

There is however another aspect of the problem which is, from the eugenic 
standpoint, of far greater importance than the actual amount of public disorder 


caused by these inebriates. It has already been shown that the majority of 
these women are only committed to reformatories after long periods of public 


TaBLE XXXIX. Fertility of Inebriates. 


: Married Married | s 
og Bis, | Pomen iting een Be hvatayet 
husbands husbands 

0 17 52 28 160 257 
1 10 41 28 70 149 
2 11 4] 28 21 101 
3 LD 16 17 15 67 
4 14 29 8 5 56 
5 18 22 12 4 56 
6 22 12 13 1 48 
7 21 9 5 1 36 
8 13 4 5 — 22 
9 9 10 4 — 23 
10 6 + 2 — 12 
11 1 4 1 ae 6 
12 6 2 — —— 8 
13 6 5 3 — 14 
14 3 1 3 os 7 
15 _- — 1 = 1 
16 — 1 a — 1 
17 a 1 — — 1 
_ Totals 176 254 158 277 865 
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drunkenness and even then for very limited times. On the average 12 years elapse 
between the onset of alcoholism and the first committal to the reformatory, 
while their average age on admission is nearly 40 years. It is therefore of the 
highest importance that attention should be directed to some of the results of the 
system by which attempts at reformation ave postponed until nearly the close of 
reproductive life, so that detention in inebriate reformatories has comparatively little 
effect in reducing their fertility. 

In Table XXXIX I have given the distribution of size of family for the 865 
female inebriates dealt with in this investigation, giving details separately for married 
women living with their husbands, married women living apart from their husbands, 
widows, and single women. 

This table is to be read thus: there are 176 married women living with their 
husbands, and of these 17 had no children, 10 had one child each,...and 3 had 
14 children each. It will be seen that no fewer than 50 of the inebriates had at 
least 10 children each. 

These particulars may be summed up as in Table XL, and I have given there also 
the average ages and the percentage of women under 46 years of age, in each class. 


TaBLE XL. Fertility of Inebriates. 


Numbers of women | Average size of family 
Total | Percent 
Class number of) 5 ae ’ roa | of Soin, 
: children | Including | Excluding under 46 
Total Childless childless | childless | 
Married: living with | 
USDATIOS salt cess aaece 176 17 962 5:5 6-1 39°5 (At 
Married: not living 
with husbands ...... 254 52 874 | 34 4:3 39:7 79 
IWICOWSatterch cratcsenes 158 28 543 3°4 4-2 45-4 55 
Single women ......... 277 160 210 8 2:1 34-4 | 89 
MVobalsmesc ccs sen 865 257 2589 3-0 4°3 39-1 78 


Thus there are 176 married women living with their husbands and of these 17 
are sterile. They have produced in all 962 children, an average of 5°5 if we include 
the childless marriages and of 6°1 if we exclude childless marriages. The average 
age of these women is 39°5 and 77 °/, of these are under the age of 46. In all 865 
inebriate women, married, widowed and single of whom 257 had no children are 
responsible for 2589 children, an average of 3°0 if childless women are included and 
of 4°3 if childless women are excluded. 

These families are however incomplete, 78 °/, of the women being under the age 
of 46 and 93°/. under the age of 55, so that if these women could be traced to the 
end of their reproductive lives, the actual numbers of their children would be con- 
siderably increased. It is therefore of considerable interest to take out the distribution 
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of fertility for married women, aged 46 and over, who are living with their husbands, 
and thus deal with families which are practically complete. In all 41 women fulfil 
these conditions and the distribution of size of family is given in Table XLI. 


TaBLE XLI. Distribution of Size of Family of Married Women, living with 
their Husbands and aged 46 and over. 


Size of family | Frequency || Size of family | Frequency 
0 4 8 4 
i 2 9 2 
2 -- 10 3 
3 4 11 1 
4 3 12 2 
5 oy 13 5 
6 4 14 2 
7 3 x 
Totaltesc..- 4] 


Thus of these 41 women, 3 have had 10 children, 1 has had 11 children, 2 have 
had 12 children, 5 have had 13 children and 2 have had 14 children. In all there 
are 289 children giving an average of 7°0 if we include the childless marriages and 
of 7°8 if we exclude childless marriages. It is quite obvious that detention in a 
reformatory at the age of 40 for a maximum period of three years can have only 
a very small effect in reducing their fertility. 

If we turn to the families of the inebriates who are classed as mentally defective 
or insane, the picture that is presented to us is a terrible one. The distribution of 
fertility for each of the four groups is given in Table XLII, while the totals and 
averages are given in Table XLIII. 

Thus 99 married women, living with their husbands, all of them mentally 
defective, have produced 556 children, an average of 5°6 if we include childless 
marriages and of 62 if we exclude childless marriages. In all 554 feeble-minded 
inebriates, married, widowed, and single, of whom 165 were childless, have given 
birth to 1672 children and it is quite certain that the number will be considerably 
increased before the end of reproductive life. 

These results are, of course, precisely what might have been expected. A long 
series of investigations into the size of families of different classes has made it 
abundantly clear that there is a marked differentiation in fertility, that degenerate 
stocks have, not smaller, but larger families than sound stocks. 

In Table XLIV I have given, from Professor Pearson’s Robert Boyle Lecture 
“The Scope and Importance to the State of the Science of National Eugenics*,” the 
average size of family of various pathological and normal stocks. The “English 


* 3rd Edition, p. 35. 
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Middle Class” series has been excluded since the data refer to the middle of last 
century, before the fall in the birth rate had taken place. 


Taste XLII. Fertility of Mentally Defective Inebriates. 


Size of serie lta A Singl 4 
family with living with Widows Sonn Totals 
husbands husbands 
0 10 34 16 105 165 
1 23 17 48 93 
2 4 28 19 17 68 
3 11 11 10 11 43 
4 8 16 6 4 34 
5 10 16 9 1 36 
6 15 7 8 1 51 
7 9 6 2 1 18 
8 8 3 4 — 15 
5 9 3 — 17 
10 4 4 1 — 9 
11 1 2 1 <= 4 
12 4 2 — — 6 
13 3 3 2 — 8 
14 2 1 2 — 5 
15 = pons =< = = 
16 oe 1 25 = 1 
17 ae ] ss — 1 
Totals...... 99 167 100 188 554 


Taste XLII Fertility of Mentally Defective Inebriates. 


Numbers of women Average size of family 
Total 
Class numbers of 
children | Including | Exeludin 
Total Childless childless quildless: 
Married women living with 
asbands .., ten. ters sc. ao 10 556 5:6 6:2 
Married women not living 
with husbands ......... 167 34 617 37 4:6 
AV IDO WR es sores otek ve ee soe 100 16 350 35 4:2 
Single women ............... 188 105 149 8 18 
Motelstene. 5 Heese 554 165 1672 3:0 4:3 


G. M, XVII. 11 
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TaBLE XLIV. Fertility in Pathological and Normal Stocks. 
(Childless Marriages excluded.) 


(a) Pathological. 


Class Authority Nature of marriage a epalte . 
Deaf-mutes, England Schuster Probably completed 6:2 
Deaf-mutes, America - iS =) 6:1 
Tuberculous stock Pearson \ Fe Sy 
Albinotic stock js 5 5:9 
Insane stock Heron 7 . 6-0 
Edinburgh degenerates Eugenics Lab. Incomplete 6-1 
London mentally defective “i 35 70 
Manchester mentally defective Ae % 6:3 
Criminals Goring Complete 6:6 


(b) Normal. 


Class Authority Nature of marriage abe re: 
Family records Pearson Completed 5:3 
English intellectual class 45 All completed marriages 4:7 
Working class, N. 8. W. Powys Completed 5:3 
Danish professional class Westergaard 15 years at least 5:2 
Danish working class A 2D otic. Sees 5:3 
Edinburgh normal artisan | Eugenics Lab. Incomplete 5-9 
London normal artisan A . 5:1 


Thus the average size of family in 9 series of pathological stocks is 6-2 and among 
7 series of normal stocks is 5°3. The average completed family among the inebriates 
is7'*3*, 

The numbers given, however, refer to the gross fertility of the inebriates and it 
would have been of great interest to have had some estimate of their net fertility. 
The numbers of children, alive and dead, are given in the Report, but as the ages at 
death are not given, the data cannot be used. In the same way the table in the 
Report giving the age at death of a number of these children is of no use without a 


* A considerable amount of time was spent in investigating the relationships between fertility and 
the other characters but as the women had to be divided into four civil-status groups, the correlations 
were rarely significant and often contradictory. 
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statement of the numbers who survive the ages given, and it is unfortunate that so 
much time and trouble have been wasted in collecting data which could give no 
solution of the problem. Before the problem of net fertility can be dealt with, we 
require to know the number of children born and the numbers who die in the first, 
second, third, etc. year of life, and it is to be hoped that it may be possible to include 
this information in future Reports. 

What is the future of the survivors of these children? In some cases, it is true, 
mental defect is accidental, but in the bulk of cases it is undoubtedly inherited. 
In the associated field of insanity, I have shown* from Dr Urquhart’s data, that 
out of 392 children, one of whose parents had been insane, no fewer than 93, equal 
to 24 °/,, had become insane up to the date of record which does not give a completed 
history, and this leaves out of account all forms of mental defect less grave than 
certifiable insanity. Numerous pedigrees show how interchangeable in heredity are 
the various forms of mental defect and insanity. Quite apart, also, from heredity, it 
is certain that these alcoholic parents are unfit to train or have charge of children. 
Indeed nearly all the inebriates committed under Section I of the Act come to the 
reformatory on the ground of cruelty to children. The only conclusion that can be 
reached is that such children were better “not born.” 


X. Conclusions. 


The publication by Dr Branthwaite of this valuable collection of data concerning 
the condition of the inebriate on admission to the reformatory and her past history 
marks an important advance in the study of extreme alcoholism ; if any criticism be 
offered, this is done with a full sense of the value of the data already published, 
and it is to be hoped the publication of these records will be continued with the 
modifications and additions which experience has shown to be needful. It has 
already been pointed out that a statement of the number of dead children is useless 
unless the ages of both dead and living are given and it will be better to give instead, 
in future Reports, the number of children who die in the first year of life. In dealing 
with the duration of alcoholism, it would be of considerable advantage to have given 
the time which elapsed between the onset of alcoholism and the first conviction. The 
family histories as given in the Report are of comparatively little value owing to the 
fact that no distinction is made between cases in which no information was obtained 
and those in which the relatives were normal. A definite statement of the presence 
or absence of the condition dealt with should be given in every case—for the normal 
as well as for the abnormal—since it is of no use to be told that an inebriate had two 
insane brothers unless we are at the same time told how many brothers and sisters 
were not insane. But the most urgent need is a definite statement of the result of 
reformatory treatment in each case. The probationary year after discharge which is 
provided for in the new Inebriates Bill will furnish the necessary data and will form 
one of the most valuable features of that measure. 

* “A First Study of the Statistics of Insanity and the Inheritance of the Insane Diathesis.” 


Galton Memoirs, 11. p. 17. 
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From the present data the following conclusions may, I think, be legitimately 
drawn :— 

(i) In dealing with the condition of the inebriates on admission to the 
reformatories, the one fact which dominates all others is the very high proportion of 
mental defect among the inebriates ; two-thirds of the women are mentally defective 
when judged in the reformatories out of reach of alcohol. Further, a large proportion 
of the women begin to drink practically at the earliest age at which they can obtain 
access to alcohol and the amount of mental defect among those who have been 
drinking for many years is only slightly greater than that among those who are at 
the beginning of their alcoholic careers. There is a close relationship between the 
intensity of alcoholism and the mental condition of the inebriates but no relationship 
with their physical condition. All this lends support to the view that the mental 
defect of the inebriate is not a gradual growth ; it is born, not bred; that “‘inebriety 
is more an incident in the life of the inebriate than the cause of his mental defect.” 

(ii) The long list of after-histories of inebriates proves that even during the 
limited time they were under observation, of only a very small proportion could it be 
said that they were doing well. 

(iii) The deterrent influence of the reformatories appears to be nal and the 
numbers of inebriates committed to reformatories were too small, and the periods of 
detention too short, to affect appreciably the number of convictions for drunkenness. 

(iv) These inebriates, in common with all other degenerate stocks, had not 
smaller but larger families than sound stocks, and there can be no doubt that in 
a large proportion of cases the mental defect of the parents would be transmitted to 
the children. But putting aside any question of heredity, these extreme alcoholists 
are quite unfit to be the custodians of young children. 

What, then, of the future? The recently introduced Inebriates Bill, although it 
contains many excellent provisions, will touch only the fringe of the question. It 
provides for the compulsory committal of the non-criminal inebriate on the petition 
of relatives or friends ; it simplifies the committal of the criminal inebriate ; it provides 
for graduated sentences and a year’s probation at the end of each sentence, a provision 
which will at least make perfectly clear the failure of the reformatories to reform the 
inebriates. The Bill, however, continues the system of dealing with inebriety and 
mental defect in water-tight compartments and to deal with the feeble-minded 
inebriate not as feeble-minded but as an inebriate, notwithstanding the strong 
recommendation to the contrary of the Royal Commission on the Feeble-Minded. 
The Bill is based on the assumption that the present system is so far successful and 
requires only modification to make it completely so. But it has been clearly shown, 
I think, that the present system is a failure. The results already given show that 
for the inebriates there is little hope of reform. Even if you bring them under 
reformatory treatment at the earliest possible age, you will, for just as long as you 
keep them segregated, reduce pro tanto their fertility; you will not however, except 
in a few cases, restore to them a normal measure of self-control. The precise mental 
condition of those who appear to be normal when in the reformatories out of reach 
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of alcohol must be a matter for future investigation, but this class amounts to only 
one-third of the whole; two-thirds of the inebriates are mentally defective, and we 
must deal with the mental detect of which inebriety is only a sign, not in the police 
court, not in the inebriate reformatory but ab initio in the school for mentally 
defective children. Any Bill which ignores the mental defect of at least the bulk of 
the inebriates will fail to provide a real solution of this grave social problem. 

This defect has, however, been remedied in the Mental Deficiency Bill* intro- 
duced by the Home Secretary and it is somewhat unfortunate that this Bill, which 
marks such an important advance in the treatment of mental defect, should include 
provisions so wide and so vague that needless hostility is certain to be aroused. 

The persons subject to be dealt with under the Bill, 1.e., to be sent or transferred 
to and detained in an institution for defectives or placed under guardianship, are 
defined in Section 17 as follows: 


17. (1) Save as expressly provided by this Act, the following persons, and no 
others, shall be subject to be dealt with under this Act, that is to say, persons who 
are defectives} and 

(a) who are found wandering about, neglected, or cruelly treated ; 

(b) who are charged with the commission of any offence, or are undergoing 
imprisonment or penal servitude or detention in a place of detention, or 
a reformatory, or industrial school, or an Inebriate Reformatory ; 

(c) who are habitual drunkards within the meaning of the Inebriates Acts, 
1879 to 1900; 

(d) in whose case, being children discharged on attaining the age of sixteen 
from a special school or class established under the Elementary Educa- 
tion (Defective and Epileptic Children) Act, 1899, such notice has been 
given by the local education authority as is hereinafter mentioned ; 

(ce) in whose case it is desirable in the interests of the community that they 
should be deprived of the opportunity of procreating children ; 

(f) in whose case such other circumstances exist as may be specified in any order 
made by the Secretary of State, as being circumstances which make it 
desirable that they should be subject to be dealt with under this Act. 


2) The following classes of persons shall be deemed to be defectives within the 


meaning of this Act: pupatit ost . 
(a) Idiots; that is to say, persons so deeply defective in mind from birth or 
from an early age as to be unable to guard themselves against common 

_ physical dangers ; 
* Mr Stewart’s Feeble-Minded Persons (Control) Bill and Mr Hills’ Mental Defect Bill have 
each served a useful purpose in directing attention to the urgent need for further legislation for 
the care and control of the feeble-minded, but they are very unlikely to make further progress 


and need not be considered here in detail. r 
+ It should be noted that to be subject to the provisions of this Bill, a person must fall 


under one of the classes of Paragraph 1 and also under one of the classes of Paragraph 2 of 


Section 17. 
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(b) Imbeciles; that is to say, persons who are capable of guarding themselves 
against common physical dangers, but who are incapable of earning their 
own living by reason of mental defect existing from birth or from an 
early age; 

(c) Feeble-minded persons; that is to say, persons who may be capable 
of earning their living under favourable circumstances, but are incapable, 
through mental defect existing from birth or from an early age, 


(i) of competing on equal terms with their normal fellows ; or 


(ii) of managing themselves and their affairs with ordinary 
prudence ; 


(d) Moral imbeciles; that is to say, persons who from an early age display 
some mental defect coupled with strong vicious or criminal propensities 
on which punishment has little or no deterrent effect ; 


(ec) Mentally infirm persons; that is to say, persons who through mental 
infirmity arising from age or the decay of their faculties are incapable of 
managing themselves or their affairs. 


Now no information is given as to the principles on which clause 1 e is to be 
applied. Does it include the syphilitic or those who have been insane? Again, not 
the slightest hint has been given of the class of persons who might be included under 
clause 1 f- Further, clause 1 d, which deals with the defective and epileptic child 
and is qualified by section 24, can only be applied if the local authority are of opinion 
that it would be for the benefit of the child that it should be dealt with under the 
Bill, and it might reasonably be held that it would be for the benefit of such a child 
that he should be allowed the opportunity of testing whether he is capable of com- 
peting on equal terms with his normal fellows or of managing himself or his affairs 
with ordinary prudence. 

The definition of a “feeble-minded person” is admittedly difficult and has 
not been got over in the Bill as it at present stands. It is difficult to say that 
individuals are incapable of competing on equal terms with their normal fellows until 
they have had an opportunity of trying to do so, and this opportunity gives the 
chance both of crime and of parenthood which it should be our object to lessen. 

So far as the inebriates are concerned, if it is intended that the mentally 
defective inebriate shall be dealt with under the provisions of the Mental Deficiency 
Bill, while inebriates who are of normal mental condition at least while in the. 
reformatories are dealt with under the Inebriates Bill, then these Bills will be more 
effective, but it is most important that this should be clearly stated. 

Provision should be made for keeping in touch with every convicted inebriate 
by means of a General Register of Inebriates, and this is just as urgent as the need 
for a General Register of the Insane on which we have previously insisted. The 
General Register of Feeble-Minded proposed in the new Mental Deficiency Bill 
provides the first step in this direction. Such a register should be open to local 
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authorities and be based on finger-print records. A person who has been convicted 
from 50 to 200 times of drunkenness is just as obnoxious socially as the habitual 
criminal, and is equally in need of identification. 

So much for the treatment of the inebriate after conviction, but his treatment 
before conviction is of far greater importance. It is absolutely essential that the 
inebriate should be dealt with at the earliest possible age. It is the Board of 
Education which must be aroused to action rather than the Home Office. There is 
urgent need for close investigation into the relationship between the mentally defec- 
tive inebriate and the mentally defective child in the special schools. We ought to 
be able to trace the histories of at least the younger inebriates back to their school 
days and at the same time to begin to keep a permanent record of the after-histories 
of those who pass through the special schools for mentally defective children. If it 
be established, and all the available evidence tends to this conclusion, that the 
children who in after life become mentally defective inebriates are already a differen- 
tiated class in the schools, then the obvious solution of the problem is the segregation 
from school age of the mentally defective child not only for his own benefit but also 
for the benefit of the community. 

In this, as in so many social problems, the great hindrance to progress is our 
lack of knowledge, knowledge which could be gained by relatively little expenditure 
of time and energy through the cooperation of State Departments, local authorities, 
and social workers. Only with such knowledge is it possible to legislate effectively 
in the great bulk of social problems. 

I desire, in conclusion, to express my thanks to Miss H. Gertrude Jones for 
drawing the diagrams which illustrate this memoir and to Professor Karl Pearson 
for his ever-ready help and encouragement throughout the progress of the work. 
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